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CHAPTER XV 

The Kidnapping of Litile Lucille 
A TIGHT had cast its somber shadow 

over Oaklawn. Farm. Inhabitants 
had felt no cause for alarm and although 
he had long lain wakeful, thinking of the 
momentous _ discov- 
ery and what it might 
mean in the future, 
Rodney Spencer slept 
the sleep of 
boy hood. 
Scout camp some 
distance away all 
was quiet. The night 


At the 





was dark with a hint 
of rain. Rod's faith- 
ful hunting dog 
JOHN CASB which had been 
barking fitiully 

drowsed also. All was still. 
Stealthy forms slipped from the dark- 


er shadows of the trees and approached 
the hous« As the old dog roused to chal 
lenge the intruders he was quieted by the 
low tones of a voice which he knew. Now 


the phantoms of the night were working 
noiselessly at door leading to a sleey 
ing porch. A moment there was a 
sickening odor of chloroform. ° 


| ° 
later 


hold slept on. Soon stealthy forms were 
slipping away as silently as they 
bearing with them a limp figure, the most 
precious possession of that home 

A scream, high and wild, brought Fathe 


is feet in an 








Spencer to h 

and Rod tumbling from bed to rae 

through the house There Rod an : 
father found Mother Spencer, still hali 
dazed from the effects of a drug, bend 
ing over the little bed which had held 
Lucille. Dawn was breaking, storm clouds 
had been dissolved, and the rising sun 
seemed to shine in mockery upor scene 
oi desolatior ‘Gone!" cried Mothe: 
Spencer. “My baby’s gone! I woke t 

see someone bending over me, then | 
knew no mort Oh Morris, Rod, what 


shall 


we do?” 


— was stark, primitive rage in 


Fatl and his 


the eves of Father Spencer 
son as the tried to soothe the stricken 
mother “It was Denton!” cried Rod 
~ “Oh, dad. why weren't eon guard?” 

5 “Never mind, son,” replied Fathe: 
Spence: “We'll get ‘em vet and they'll 
pay. How long, Mother? Can vou re 
call anything more?” 

“Nothing but what I have told y 
sobbed Mother Spence Phe gain he 




















screams rent the air: “Lucille! Lucill 

“Dad, here's a note It was ed t 
the pillow * Father Spencer <1 t 
slip of paper which Rod held out and be 
gan to read There was no salutation 
end the note was signed with a single let 
ter “D.” 

Tonight (said the message), we will kid: 
your child. If you love her make no effort 
get her back until you have comphed 
instructions. We have found the mine but 
have been discovered. We know that you 
not have clear title to this i. Gi 1 ' 
written guarantee th: ou \ not conte 
a mining claim that led. plac t 
letter at the hase boulder v) < 
son spied upon us today, and your child 
be restored tq you without t \ 
promise also not to prosecut This t b 
done at daybreak of the next morning after 
you receive this, giving you twenty-four hours 
to decide. No more, no less Fail and you 
child’s blood will be upon your hand We 
are desperate men D. 

“Denton!” cried Rod. “Oh, that I had 


shot him down in cold blood when I saw 


him yesterday!” Hoarse, terrible sobs 
broke from Rod's boyish lips. 
“ ENTON never wrote that,” said 


Father Spencer. “He is brutal and 


illiterate. This, Rod, is the work of 
your chance friend, the man you called 
‘Golddust Don! And to think that we 
fed and befriended him, the accursed 


swine!” The sobs of a strong man 
mingled with those of his wife and son 
“Let us go after them at once,” cried 
Rod. “Dress, dad, and get your gun.” 
Father Spencer dried his tears, sooth- 
ing the bereft mother. “These are des- 
perate men, son,” he announced, “and we 


tired - 


must do nothing rash. ‘The loss of some 


thing we never have possessed is of smail 


























moment compared with the safety of lit 
tle Lucille. Sheriff Bryson and his men 
soon will be on the way ere and with 
them and with Graham and Frost we 
will take counsel. Here is Lindstrom 
Carl, this will explain the condition you 
find us in.’ 

The airman who had been roused from 
deep slumber read the note, then his kee: 
eyes blazed and curses broke from his 
lips. “If I could fly my ship I would g« 
and blow them to hades!” cried Line 
strom. “Oh, poor little Lucille!” The 
Iver choked, turned away, and fled back 
t his room, 

— Y ringing telephones marked 
/Y the activities of the next two hours 
as the countryside was aroused as it 
eve had bee aroused be fore and grin 
faced 1 vatne ed at the Or or the 
neighhe while Guide Frost rallied his 
Lone § Its a Graham's Troop, bovish 
voices hu d in sympathy, came 

up to <« er ever ssistance } 
sib] “The devil hi nsel can t 
keep me out ¢ i this! 
Terence Sullivan I 
little girl as if she ha 

Sist Sc ts e we boy 

ron Who will volunteer 

a ith me a bring Lucille 

ck home?’ 

I a mi Troop Scouts and 
Lone Scouts, each well knowing 
the ¢ to be faced, stepped 
orward in answe to Terry's 
challenge The eves of Scout- 
naster Gra glowed with pride but he 
eld up a s cing hand. “Scouts,” sat 
Graham, “I am proud to say that wher 
duty calls, you ne nger are boys but 
met I have doubt whatever that e\ 

t man of y uld risk hts life 1f me 
be to rescue t little girl And Frost 

1 I would go with you. But this 
! for counse 1 te strate not 1 
pe warfare est we cdeteat ow 
end Ws st ne Love rned by the 

i of the child’s parents.’ 

‘Scoutmaster G an ght.” sai 
(; iT trost \\ could wine out tha 

in short ler but if thev carrie 
cut their threat empty \ 

We must he Mr. Sper 
cer’s desires.’ 

Sheriff Bryson, Oaklaw 
Karm with a bods en, swore 
bitterlv as he read I ad ti 

ires hot last 1 ight.” ff nn 

“eiving a description of this ma ¢ 
to the officers 91 large cities He’s 
desperate crim al ( g ill Dent 
Vi miner and erved time 1m a pe! 
tentiary for killing one of his fellows 

"et so far as find there is notl 
ing ‘on’ Denton now. But we could have 
abbed him for trespass and assault witl 


ting at Rod's plane 


What do 


intent to kill by she« 
Now our hands are tied. 
lvise, Spencer : . 


you 


— E are two important things to 
swered Father Spencer, 

it one overshadows the other li I 
comply with the demands of these men I 
am robbing Rodney of his rightiul heri- 
tage, providing that the mine is valuable. 
\nd it must be or they would not take 
such desperate measures. But this means 
little to Rod or to me when we consider 
that an attempt at force might mean the 
death of our loved Unless we can 
rescue her by strategy I have determined 
to grant their y I hope. Sheriff 
and all friends, that you will not think me 
cowardly.” 

There were murmurs o 
men and boys noted the strained and hag- 
gard faces of Father and Mother Spencer 
and of Rod. Certainly nobody would con- 
sider it an act of cowardice. “We will 


consider.” at 





one 


den 





f sympathy as 





be glad to have any suggestions,” an- 
nounced Sheriff Bryson. “It will be 
mighty hard to stand around and do 


nothing.” 


“Let me see what I can do, dad,” cried 
Rod eagerly. “I know the lay of the 
land there and I can find out if Lucille 
is really held in one of the cabins. Let 
me go alone. If I can’t bring. her back 





| can at least find out if she’s all right.” 

“By George!’ said Scoutmaster Gra- 
ham, “I believe the boy could do it. He 
came and went like a shadow yesterday. 
No Indian and no Scout ever did a better 
job of it.” 

“T vote with Graham,” announced Guide 
Frost. “Rod is an Indian in the woods 
and they'll never know that he’s within 
miles of “em.” 

“It seems to offer the only thing possi 
ble,’ said Father Spencer reluctantly 
“But you must promise me to do nothing 
and to take no chances of injury for 
We have every reason to be- 
lieve that Lucille will be returned to us 
safely if we do not antagonize these crim 
inals. And, some way, 1 feel better to 
think that the old man who was once a 
entleman, if he now is a criminal, is 
vith her. Go son, and God go with you.” 


Tasi 


yourself. 


R ODNEY SPENCER kissed his weep- 
\ ine mother, took the weapon 
| to him, and a mo 
lost to view. In 
Scout envied Rod 

his opportunity, vet all knew that 
he was the only one who could by 
possibility make the 
quest. Rapidly Rod made his way 
through the screening timber until 
finally he came to the isolated 
section where his enemy held 
forth. Then with infinite caution, 
a flitting shadow as he slipped 
from tree to tree or a stalking 


which 








rost extended 
ment later was 


his heart every 


an) good 


menace as he crawled from boul- 
der to boulder as he came to 
open ground, the Lone Eagle 
approached his goak Yet thre was 
© thought soaring tlight in Rodney 
Spencer's mind. Unconsciously he had 
harked back to primitive days when men 
f his blood had stalked an enemy. 
At the edge of a hittle clearing from 
here he could plainly see men at work 
the mine's opening, the Scout paused 
N yards away stood two hastily 
constructed cabins. Before them paced 
‘ with loaded ritle. As he watched, 


opened and to Rod's 

umazement and joy out came old “Gold 

dust Donny” holding little Lucille by the 
P | lq) 


or of the 
ind 4 


ha Che clild was chattering happily 
and the old man smiled down upon het 
no suuster shadow pbrooded over 

t His voice came clearly to Rod as 
answered Lucille’s childish questions. 


Su said the old man, “vou’ll be 
ome soon. It’s just a little visit 

vou are makin’ old Hughie. Tonight, 
av be lomorrow at the latest, collee: 
Now I'll go on with the story.” The 
guard growled an oath at the old man 
ut he paid no attention. Rod drew his 
revolver and was on the point of break- 
ng from cover in an attempt at rescue 
when the brutal voice of Denton came 


rom the mine addressed to old Hug! 


rh - back in there!” yelled Denton, 
“you old ! If I see you out 
again I'll kneck your block off.” Lucille, 
frightened, clung to the old man as he 
slowly walked to the door, opened it, and 
with his charge passed within. But the 
odds were too great. Discretion was the 
better part of valor and Lucille was un- 
harmed. Silently Rod slipped back, cir- 
cled, then crawled to within a few vards 
of where the men were at work. There 





were ten there who with old Hugh and 
the cabin guard Rod felt sure made up 
the entire crew. With his heart beating 
a tattoo Rod lay listening to the com- 


ments of the 

“Richest vein of copper I ever saw in 
my life.” Denton was saying. “And | 
ain't put in years as a copper miner for 
nothing. Them Injuns knew a good thing 
when they saw it and we've pretty near 
got the old shaft clear. Worth millions, 
I tell vou. Worth fighting for men!” 

“Will vou really put the kid outa the 
wav if the old man don’t come across?” 
asked Hansen. “You know IT used to 
work there, Denton, and I kinda like the 
kid.” 

There was venom in Denton’s voice as 
he cursed his mate for a “chicken-hearted 
coward” that made Rod clutch his- re- 
volver tightly and burn to send a bullet 


men 





whining toward that evil face. “Youy'll 
mighty soon find whether I'll make good 
on my threat or not if old Spencer don't 


come clean! And it won't be healthy 
for any of you guys if you lay down on 
me! Get to work now and shut your 9 


traps.” 


|° WAS evident that the ex-jailbird 
was boss and, listening to him, Rodney 
Spencer felt in his heart that the life of 
little Lucille was indeed imperiled. The 
long lost mine was “worth millions” ae- 
cording to a man who should know but 
gladly Rodney renounced all hope of its 
possession Once his father’s word was 
given, whether to honest man or to 
criminal under duress, it would be kept. 
As silently as he had come the watcher 
slipped back into the heavier timber, then 
swiftly, as he had assured himself that 
there were no others on guard, made his 
way home taking joyful news if he must 


confirm the necessity of acceding to de- 
mands. 
“We might have rushed ‘em and got 


away with it,” Rod reported to his par- 
ents and friends, “but I doubt if any 
number could have approached undetect- 
ed. I agree with you, dad, that the thing 


to do is to comply with Denton’s de- 
mands. It’s tough, I know, but after 
| ng Denton talk I wouldn't think of 





taking a chance on w 
Lucille.” 
: - . © . ” 
“Unfortunately we aren't all Indians, 
said Sheriff Bryson. “This lad is a won- 


might happen to 


der The only thing I can see to do, 
Spencer, is to deliver the note. After 
that and you get your child back well 


the last man.” 


bond,” announced 


clean out the gang to 

“My m) 
Father Spencer stiffly. “Criminals as they 
are, when I assure them of safety from 
prosecution they must be left undisturbed 
until some other overt s committed. 
If Denton fails to keep his promise and 
Lucille is harmed or not brought home I 
will lead your force to wipe out the entire 
crew. But when the word of a Spencer 
is given it is always kept.” 

Straight and tall, his grief-stricken 
face touched with something of the 
majestic, Morris Spencer might have been 
a king or a chief of the old days as he 
rendered his verdict. Sheriff Bryson threw 
up his hands in a gesture of resignation. 
“T have great respect for your fine sense 
of honor, Spencer,” the sheriff said, “and 
ve will abide by your decision although I 

el that you are goi Well, 
we might as well disperse. Spencet 
can call us back tomorrow if he needs 


us. 


word is 





act 








i2@ too tar. 





men, 


FIXHE day wore on and to all of the 
House of Spencer and their friends 
it seemed as if the shadow of death 
brooded over Oaklawn Farms, so long a 
scene of beauty and of peace. Troop 
Scouts and Lone Scouts gathered at the 
camp in iittle groups, speaking in hushed 
voices. Women and girls had come to 
sympathize with and to comfort Mother 
Spencer and Helen Burnett mingled het 
tears with those of the mother of her lit 
tle friend. When again night pulled her 
sable curtain across the sky and all ha 
gone to their homes, lights were dimmed 
in the Spencer home but there was 10 
sleep. Jack Barry with Terence Sullivan 
and Jamie Stewart had stayed late with 
Rod, urging him to look upon the bright- 
er side and to feel assured that his be 
loved sister soon would be back home. 
Terry Sullivan burned. to be doing 
something. Schemes, wild and impractl 
cal but filled with daring, were suggeste 
and Jamie and Jack, ashamed of their 
stampede the day before, yearned to tf 
deem themselves. But ever they came UP 
against the stone wall of possible harm 






to the one they would rescue. It was 
maddening and Terence Sullivan, face 
buried in his hands, wept futile bittet 






tears. The note demanded hy Denton hat 
been written by Father Spencer and it 
was agreed that Rod was to place it be- 
neath the great boulder as the enemy be 
demanded. Finally the Scouts ha 
assuring Rod that they would be on h 
at daybreak to learn if the bandit’s prom 
ise had been kept. 64 
(Continued next week) 
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Equipment That Makes for Successful Canning 


These Tools and Conveniences Will Provide an Ideal Layout for Canning at Home 


EAR Demonstration Council Members:— 
D In performing any difficult task, success in 

the final result depends to a large extent on the 
tools selected. In:‘canning your supply of foods for 
next winter remember that convenient equipment care- 
fully selected and arranged, sur- 
roundings clean and free from 
dust, a plentiful supply of water, 
both hot and cold, and a _ stove 
which can be easily controlled but 
which will produce a_ sufficiently 
hot flame to cook quickly are 
among the essentials. 

First, let us consider the equip- 
ment used in preparation for can- 
ning, those utensils used in wash- 
ing, peeling, coring, and slicing 
fruits and vegetables to make them ready for canning. 
There should be bowls or pans for water, brushes with 
good bristles for the washing, and pans and racks for 
draining. Also there should be paring knives, with a 
good cutting edge and a sharp point suitable for peeling 
and coring, and comfortable to handle. 





LEILA R. MIZE 


There should be a standard one-half pint measuring 
cup and a standard quart measuring cup, preferably of 
aluminum rather than tin since tin is discolored by 
fruit acids. A flat cane paddle is very useful for get- 
ting rid of the air bubbles in the jar and for assistance 
in packing products. This should be 12 to 14 inches 
long, one-half inch wide, and scraped till very thin 
and pliable. 


In addition, it is well to have a good pair of scales, 
a clock for keeping the time, a thermometer for temper- 
atures and a saccharometer for measuring density of 
syrups, and a salt percentage scale to determine density 
of brine in making pickles, also a set of standard meas- 
uring spoons and a wooden spoon or paddle. 


A wire basket-and a supply of cheesecloth are im- 
portant for the blanching process. 

Next to be considered are utensils for cooking or 
Processing. A preserving kettle fitted with a tight 
cover is necessary. This should be large enough to 
hold a good supply of jars for sterilization at one time. 
The tight fitting cover is very essential for holding the 
live steam and thus insuring complete 
sterilization of the upper portion of the 


By? LEILA R. MIZE 


State Home. Demonstration Agent for Georgia 


which are attacked only by molds and yeasts and 
therefore do not require high temperatures. 

For use in making special products, certain other 
pieces of equipment are essential. For instance, in 
making special tomato products, such as puree or 
strained tomato sauce, which is the foundation for our 
standard soup mixture and other sauces, a vegetable 
masher or compress is necessary for separating the 
seeds from the pulp. This should be large enough to 
aid in rapid work. A few such pieces of equipment 
are on the market and are quite efficient. 

A ladle for handling products, and large spoons, es- 
pecially a large wooden spoon for jams and jellies, and 
a funnel for aid in filling the jars, are all valuable. 

Where canning is done more extensively, it may be 
more convenient and less expensive if tin cans are 
used. Wide mouthed tin cans called “sanitary” cans 
are now most generally used. They require a machine 
for sealing. A hand sealer will be found sufficient for 
home use. 

Glass jars should be selected with reference to shape 
and size for special products; cost, quality, and dura- 
bility. Beauty of proportion, tint, and quality of glass 
will also appreciably affect the appearance of the fin- 
ished product. Such jars may have hermetic tops, 
screw rims, or clamp tops, but the one most important 
factor is that they must permit a perfect seal. 

The home canner will also wish to make a supply of 
jelly. In addition to the equipment already enumerated, 
triangular jelly bags of canton flannel for straining the 
fruit juice, and a rack on the order of a tripod for 
supporting the bag while the juice filters through will 
be found indispensable. 


rok 


Code of Ethics 


T A RECENT meeting, the County Council of 
Home Demonstration Club Women of Limestone 
County, Alabama, adopted what amounts to a 

practical code of ethics. It is also a program of work 


anda pledge. Their aim—as stated in the introduction—is 
to make our members healthy, happy, and more efficient. 
And here is what they pledge themselves to do :— 


1. To practice what we have learned about sewing, line, and 
color in the two years’ clothing work given in this county. 


Also to dress our family more becomingly and less ex- 
pensively. 
2. To have a year-round garden to supply the family 


with a variety of green vegetables for daily use and to have 
a surplus for market and to meet the canning budget. 


3. To keep an average of at least 50 hens on the farm the 
year through. 


4. To provide milk and butter for family the whole year 
through. 


5. To make conditions better by taking proper care of 
the orchard and small fruits, or by starting a home orchard. 


6. To add some home conveniences such as running wa- 
ter, electric power, better heating arrangement, or other con- 
veniences that will lessen the burden of housekeeping. 


7. To beautify the home by painting the house, making a 
lawn, and base plantings of native shrubs about the house. 


8 To encourage thrift by more careful thought and study 
of wise spending. 

9. To endeavor to interest every woman 
communities to join us in our club work, 


10. To have our county well represented at the staté 
short courses for women and girls, that the representation 
may bring us inspiration and information. 


11. To strive to have a traveling library in this county 
so that the people in every community may be benefited. 


12. To increase our income by a study of income-earning 
features and supporting our local curb market by bringing 
our surplus to sell, 


13. To increase interest in club meetings by promptness, 
better programs, and participation by every member, 


14. To inform the public work by having club 
meetings reported, 


15. To make better reports and keep better records for 
our rally, farmers’ meeting, and county council. 


MARION W. SPIDLE, 
County Home Demonstration Agent. 


Wo kook 

Georgia’s Cotton Staple Unequal to Demand 
SURVEY made by the Georgia Experiment 
Station in co6peration with the United States 
Department of Agriculture shows that 82 per 

cent of the cotton grown in Georgia was % inch and 
less in length in 1928. A surplus of 219,657 bales of 
this class has to find a market outside of the state and 
in doing so has to compete with similar staples grown 

cheaply in India and China. 

Georgia produces annually about as much cotton as 
the mills in the state consume, but 

there is a deficiency of 150,850 bales of 


15-16 inch and 98,952 bales of 1 inch 
to 1 1-32 inch staple. 


in the various 


of our 





taise the jars from the bottom enough 
to permit a circulation of water under- 
neath the jars and so prevent breakage. 


jar. The boil kettl 1 " . > 
have a aie tie See which will Seighten She (Gruner Where Yi ou Ave 


Of course, a prime essential for suc- 
cessful canning is a supply of good 
Jars which will make a successful seal. 
These should be thoroughly sterilized 
%elore the canning begins. 


The boiler or kettle for canning 
Which we have just suggested is for 
use with the water bath metho@ of can- 
ning, which means that sterilization is 
“one in water at boiling temperature. 
This method is widely used and the 
Cost of the canning equipment for this 
method is not great. 


In the last few years, the steam 
Pressure cooker has come into rather 
wide use as a canner and its use greatly 
Simplifies the process of canning vege- 
tables, since sterilization is done at a 
very high temperature obtained under 
Pressure as the name indicates. This 
materially shortens the period of time 
*F processing. It is especially good 
or use in canning beans, corn, okra, 
Md similar vegetables. It is not of 
| 4 great advantage in canning fruits 


sl 


sii 


by the roadside, we asked, “Is this your home: 
said, “and then I reckon it'll be my boy's.” 
picture of her home, she began to talk about her flowers with a pride that could 
We want everyone to see how bright Mrs. 
W. M. Coe is making the corner where she expects to spend her remaining years. 


not be concealed. And here’s the picture. 





This is not a large or expensive home, but see how pretty it is. 
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“Tt’s mine as long as I live,’ 
When we asked permission to take a 


Georgia can grow cotton of the long- 
er staples to meet the demand as shown 
by the fact that some of the longer 
staple is grown in all parts of the state. 
It is only a matter of growing varieties 
that will yield the longer staple. 


The question of why Georgia farm- 
ers do not grow the longer staple varie- 
ties is discussed in a bulletin issued by 
the Georgia Experiment Station giving 
the results of the survey. The state- 
ment is made that the indifference of 
the grower “may be attributed in a 
large measure to the fact that the grade 
differences and staple premiums or dis- 
counts which spinners and the larger 
merchants pay for cotton, are not al- 
ways reflected in the prices paid to the 
grower on the local markets. Local 
buyers often pay for the farmer’s cot- 
ton on the basis of an averaged price 
for the roughly averaged grade and 
staple quality of the bales coming to 
the market from day to day. This 
method of averaging prices in local 
markets offers little, if any, incentive 
to individual growers to plant seed of 
superior varieties.” C. A. WHITTLE. 


It was so 
pretty it made us stop. Approaching the little lady in the big bonnet cutting weeds 


, 


she 
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The Farm Problem and the Farm Board 


T THE fifth annual session of the. American 
A Institute of Codperation, at Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana, July 31, 1929, Chairman Legge of the 
Federal Farm Board made a clear and definite state- 
ment of the intentions of the board up to that time, as 
to its operations under the recently enacted “Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act.” 

We find ourselves in quite general accord with the 
purposes of,the Board as evidenced by this statement 
of Chairman}Legge, but when it comes to the part of 
his statement*’which gives his opinion as to the reasons 
why agriculture has not kept pace with industry and 
commerce in the broad and general economic competi- 
tion, we find ourselves differing very materially with 
Chairman Legge. He says: “In my judgment, the 
answer can be stated briefly. Agriculture has operated 
as an individual enterprise competing with organized 
effort in other industries—individual action and plan- 
ning as compared with collective thinking and acting. 
The marked tendency in other industries is toward 
larger groups in which many minds collectively deter- 
mine policies and plans and follow them through. This 
distinct difference between agriculture and other in- 
dustries is apparent pretty much all over the world.” 


A little further along Chairman Legge said: “It is 
when we approach this part of the agricultural prob- 
lem (marketing) that the need for organization becomes 
imperative. There it is that the problem of the farmer 
most clearly parallels that of every other industry and 
it seems to us that the treatment to be applied can be 
described in one word, organization.” 


We have no disagreements as to the accuracy of 
these statements, for they are universally recognized as 
facts, but they are especially interesting ‘because they 
represent very acurately the attitude of most big busi- 
ness men toward the farm problem. They all seem to 
assume that the farm problem may be solved by the 
same processes as the problems of manufacturers, mer- 
chants, bankers, etc. There is nothing in these state- 
ments which indicates that Mr. Legge recognizes any 
fundamental or basic differences in agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing from the production of farm 
machinery, for instance, and the ordinary merchandis- 
ing of manufactured products. 

Because business men, statesmen, and many econo- 
mists have not recognized these basic differences and 
have sought to solve the farm problem by the same 
facts, principles, and methods by which they solve 
manufacturing and ordinary merchandising, is one 
good reason why the farm problem has never been 
solved. 

The strange thing about this frequently expressed 
opinion of business men, is that they can think that if 
the farm problem could be solved by the same methods 
and principles used in solving other production and 
merchandising problems, the farm problem would not 
have been solved. It never has been solved in any 
country or at any time in the history of the world. 
Whenever industry and commerce have been developed 
and population has become more dense, agriculture has 
always lost in the economic race, and to say ihat the 
reasons are lack of intelligence or organization or both, 
is begging the question. If farm problems could be 
solved by the methods which have solved industrial and 
merchandising problems they would long since have 
been solved. Of course, more intelligent and efficient 
production and organization for marketing are both 
essential to the solution of the farm problem, but these 
alone will not solve it. 

When the fundamental differences between agricul- 
tural production and marketing, and industrial produc- 
tion and the merchandising of manufactured products, 
are recognized and some means found for equalizing 
or removing the natural handicaps on agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing, then the foundation will be laid 
for building a solution of the farm problem. 


What are some of the fundamental differences in 
production and marketing which form natural handi- 
caps not suffered to an equal extent by industry? 


First, the farmer when he plants his crop in the spring 
does not know whether he is going to harvest six bales of 
cotton or ten. There have been such great differences in 
average yields per acre, due to factors over which the farmer 
had little or no control, The manufacturer knows on the 
first day of January, for instance, that he can produce, say 
10,000 plows. Not 9,000 nor 11,000, but exactly 10,000, if he 
is a forehanded, efficient manufacturer. 


Second, since the farmer does not know how much he is 
going to produce nor the conditions under which he is to 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 

The Bass Violist—By John W. Holland. 

Eight Health Tasks for September—By F. M. 
Register. 

Club Work to Do Now—By B. O. Williams. 

Livestock Suggestions for September—By 
Butler. 

Who's Your Calf Feeder?—By Ben Kilgore. 

Homemade Nitrogen for the Cotton Belt States— 
By G. A. Hale. 

Recommendations for Oriental Fruit Moth Con- 
trol—RBy George H. Firor. 
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work, because of the uncertainties of the weather, he cannot 
forecast the cost, or budget his expenses. 

Third, since farmers cannot know how much is going to 
be produced they cannot know, even approximately, what they 
will get for their crop, because a small national or world’s 
crop sells for more actual dollars than a large crop. 


Fourth, and more important than any of the foregoing 
in finding a solution for the farm problem, the farmer after 
his crop is pitched or his livestock bred cannot speed up 
production, no matter how large the demand or good the 
economic conditions; nor can he slow down his production 
even though the demand decreases and economic conditions 
become bad. 

These are fundamentally important factors in any 
production enterprise and the fact that the farmer 
enjoys the advantages of none of them places a natural 
handicap on farm production, without removal of 
which, or the equalizing of it, the farmer can never be 
placed on an economic equality with industry and com- 
merce, 

Ill 


Naturally it is difficult for the big business man to 
conceive of any man remaining in a business when he 
cannot control the volume of his production, cannot 
foretell approximately the cost per unit, cannot know 
within 25 to 50 per cent of what he will receive for his 
product, and cannot speed up nor slow down produc- 
tion, within a turnover of one to three years, without 
complete destruction of his business. And because he 
cannot conceive of a man staying in such a business he 
falls into another error of thinking that hard, grinding 
competition and low prices drive the inefficient out of 
agriculture. Fields where more of the factors are 
competitive attract the efficient from the farm, but 
competition does not drive the inefficient of the farm. 
Where else can they go where less competition exists ? 
Low prices, grinding competition, and inefficiency lower 
standards of farm life, but they do not drive the ineffi- 
cients off the farms of the world. 


Because of similar differences and natural handicaps 
due to the very nature of the products, the marketing 
of farm products is also not an ordinary or simple 
merchandising problem. 


We believe the Federal Farm Board is going to do 
much to aid farm producers to solve their marketing 
problems, but it will not be done unless the board 
recognizes and appreciates the basic differences between 
agricultural production and marketing and industrial 
production and merchandising, and in some way re- 
moves or equalizes the natural handicaps which these 
differences place on agriculture. The solution of the 
farm marketing problem will not alone solve the farm 
problem, nor will the farm problem be solved without 
efficient farm marketing. 


The farmers of America will be much disappointed 
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BETTER PRODUCTION A MAIN ROUTE TO PROFIT 
There’s more profit in— Than in— 

Three bales of cotton “ One and one-half bales 
grown on 5 acres and grown on 5 acres, cost- 
costing $30 per acre (10 ing $22.50 per acre (15 
cents per pound) to pro- cents per pound) to pro- 
duce and prepare for duce and prepare for 
market, and selling for market and selling for 25 
18 cents per pound——. cents per pound. Figure 

it out for yourself, 
























if they expect the Farm Marketing Act and the Federal 
Farm Board to solve the whole “Farm Problem,” al- 
though they will no doubt do much to aid in the solu- 
tion of the difficult problem of marketing farm products, 





A Garden and Cow for Each Tenant 











of the tenant to have her husband become a land- 

owner strikes one as pathetic. “I’m just putting 
in annual flowers,” she will say; or “We think maybe 
we'll make enough money for the first payment on 
that 60 acres,” or what 
comes most often, “I tell my 
husband that if we owned 
our own place we could have our own milk and meat 
and vegetables and we'd be healthier.” All of which is 
introduction of the affirmation that the most important 
one factor in living is adequate wholesome food prop- 
erly prepared and served. Poor and inadequate food 
are but part of a vicious circle of debt, sickness, bad 
temper, shiftlessness, unhappiness, failure. 

Last week there was recorded in the papers a most 
unusual will. A man left all to his wife and gave as 
explanation, “To my wife and her good judgment 1 
owe such health, happiness, and prosperity as have 
been mine. Comparing our home with those of many 
of our neighbors, I believe the unfailingly good and 
bountiful meals served have been the means of keeping 
me and my children home loving, healthy, and ambi- 
tious. I here record to my God my thanks for my 
good wife.” 

One gets the impression that perhaps the wife might 
have been equally fortunate in having a husband who 
must have provided abundance of food; fuel with 
which to cook it, conveniences and facilities (for no 
one ever yet made good biscuit with green wood and 
a smoky stove), and also freedom from undue ex- 
hausting labor. The woman who is up a dozen times 
in the night with little children or who rushes in from 
the field or barn to get a hurried meal cannot prepare 
the savory stews and baked delicacies that strengthen 
the digestion, satisfy the appetite, ward off disease, 
give power to the arm, joy to the disposition, zest to 
the brain, force to the personality, and that stimulate 
the desire for nobler living. 

* * * 


In the South there are approximately 1,690,000 ten- 
ant farmers, and it is a shock to read that fully half 
of them have no garden, no 
Irish or sweet potatoes, no cow, 
and some of them have no 
chickens even. No wonder many country children 
have round shoulders, bowlegs, and other evidences of 
rickets; are prey to colds, rheumatism, pellagra, tuber- 
culosis, anaemia, and other diseases. 


The following story in the New York World con- 
cerning the value of good food is particularly inter- 
esting. George W. Kirchwey, a man of training, in- 
telligence, and experience, became warden of Sing Sing 
penitentiary. He found the food poor and monotonous, 
and prison revolts were almost daily affairs. He had 
a food expert prepare a wholesome, nutritious, appetiZ- 
ing, and varied diet. 

Then the sergeant-at-arms came. He presided in the 
prison court, a court to decide quarrels and fights be- 
tween the prisoners. He said, “There is something 
going on in the prison that I do not understand. There 
has not been a case before the prison court for three 
weeks, and we used to have one almost every day.” 

* * * 


Professor Kirchwey added with pride: “And the new 
diet did not cost a cent more than the old one.” And 
on the farm good fare costs 
no more than poor fare, usu 
ally less, because the former 
means wholesome home 
grown and canned vegetables, fruit, meat, and milk, 
while the latter means hand-to-mouth store buying. 


An abundance of wholesome food is at the basis of 
prison discipline; how much more so then is it so as 4 
basis of higner living in the home, particularly in the 
farm home? The landlord has it in his power to ralsé 
the standards of citizenship by encouraging each tenant 
to consider it his first duty to feed his family whole 
somely and abundantly. Then only can the farmer § 
wife do her part in helping her husband to success 
raising their family to have health and high ideals. 


G or the ten the almost universal desire of the wife 


THE UNIVERSAL 
DESIRE—TO OWN LAND 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BALANCED DIET 


WHOLESOME DIET NOTs 
ALWAYS MOST 
EXPENSIVE 
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Beauty in Flowers, Shrubs, and Spider Webs 


A Variety of Midsummer Reflections From Long Hope Hill 


ways and be wise. 

I decided this morning ‘that to acquire humility, 
which all of us lack, we could well betake ourselves to 
the spider. I was prancing joyously around my small 
plantation, a heavy foggy mist 
making the world look and feel 
like a creek bottom, but I made no 
progress at all. The spider webs 
held me entranced. 


I had never realized before the 
infinite variety of these textures 
we have all been seeing since child- 
hood. Some are as regular as the 
multiplication table—absolutely per- 
fect—looking as if each thread had 
been counted and measured. Others are made of long 
and short threads flung together anyhow as if a baby 
spider had been practicing and quit when it got tired. 
Most of them are flat, but some are woven like bags 
and hang down as if to hold fairy possessions. These 
are finer and more closely woven than any silk you 
ever saw. And there seems to be such a useless waste 
of long gossamer threads for which I could see no use. 
They just seem to be thrown in for good measure, 

But the prize webs are on the pink honeysuckle by 
my writing table. They are two feet across and a foot 
deep, and are wheels within wheels—or rather, a spider 
apartment house. One small receptacle after another 
was woven together and looked Itke one big dwelling. 
Then there are small ones, an exact half-circle swing- 
ing to vines like sails spread to catch the wind. No 
two are alike. I must get a magnifying glass and 
study them, for everyday human eyes can’t take in the 
marvels of their weaving. 

Il 

Can anyone tell me a good book on spiders? I don’t 
want one that is technical. I want something on the 
order of Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee that I can un- 
derstand and read without skipping. So, although I am 
sopping wet and my clothes are a sight, I don’t care. I 
have had a glorious time all by myself. 

I must look up Greek mythology, too. I have some 
vague recollection that it says the first spider was a 
young woman named Arachne, whose weaving was so 
marvelous that she boasted it was better than any done 
by the goddesses on high Olympus. As a punishment 
for her sacrilegious boasting she was turned into a 
spider and weaves on and on through the years. 

Ill 

As a child I used to pore over my Greek mythology 
so much that it was thrilling years afterward to live 
for a while in the shadow of Mount Olympus in Greece. 
In the late afternoons I would stop work, explore the 
streets and queer sights of Salonika, and about sunset 
go down to the waterside and watch Mount Olympus 
Just across the bay. Both bay and peak were blue and 
mysterious and old, and as they disappeared in the 
oncoming darkness of night, I always felt as if the 
ghosts of the gods of ancient Greece were back again. 
And even my Presbyterian upbringing didn’t prevent 
me from feeling that I would like to put on white 
robes and garlands of laurel and dance down the Sa- 
cred Way, singing sonorous Greek chants to welcome 
them back to their own. Next day I would be as hard 
at work as St. Paul, but you just try watching Mount 
Olympus late in the evening and see if a few layers of 
Civilization don’t drop off you. 

Anyway, if you know a good book on spiders, please 
let me know. 


T= Bible tells us to go to the ant, consider her 





MRS. PATTERSON 


IV 

Well, I am not intended to do anything this day. I 
quit writing and started indoors to begin housekeeping, 
ut was stopped ‘by the grandfather of all spider webs 
hanging between the forsythia and the spirea. The 
long threads that brace the web are at least a yard and 
a half in length, and right in the center of the triangle 
made by the long threads is the most beautiful little 
‘escent web, part of it in squares and part of it in tri- 
angles, as if two weavers had been working out per- 
sonal patterns, concerned only with getting together in 
_ but not with similar designs. It’s a marvelous 
tof weaving. But why do you suppose it’s a perfect 
escent instead of the customary half circle? 


a 1sn’t it strange that with all our boasted human 
es ‘gence we haven't worked out a satisfactory way 

ving, and that all these tiny insects and birds and 
eid have done so, and but for us and our interference 

§0 on in comfort and safety? The entire human 
Face could be swept out of existence tomorrow and I 
tif it would cause a ripple in the strange unknown 
of living creatures that surround us. Our do- 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


mestic animals would just go wild and get along per- 
fectly after a few struggles. 

Compared with the perfection of nest and spider web, 
my little summer place on Long Hope Hill is like a 
survival of the Stone Age in its clumsiness. Of course 
in building it I wasn’t trying to do anything but erect 
a passing shelter to be used when I wanted the moun- 
tains to rest in and read and think, but that isn’t the 
question. What I am thinking of is the perfection of 
the least detail in the work of these tiny creatures that 
we dismiss scornfully as possessing only instinct. It 
isn’t wise to be scornful of the unknown, particularly 
when the wisest of us, with all the inventions at our 
disposal and all the world standing by to help us, 
couldn’t reproduce the nest of the bird or the web of 
the spider. 

It’s just as I said. From them we can learn humility, 
which all of us need. 

VI 

To me the most satisfactory of all lilies is the good 
old gorgeous tiger lily, now the glory of the midsum- 
mer gardens. It took me years to get a good start, 
but now I have three healthy clumps blooming for the 
first time and taking care of themselves, with those 
overpowering California sunflowers scrouging every- 
thing else out of roomance. I have tried other lilies, 
and they are very lovely, but they have to be tended, 
and tigers look out for themselves. 

VII 

Have you noticed in the new and very effective land- 
scaping now transforming so many old sedge fields into 
beautiful country estates, what a lavish use is made 
of the once despised reddish yellow lily? I used to 
think it one of the few ugly flowers in the world, but 
that was before I had seen them in great masses along 
roads and drives, when for the first time I noticed 
what splendidly vivid color effects you could get. So 
I am going to gather my scattered clumps and make 
them redeem some of these washed out hill slopes that 
I haven’t known what to do with. 


Scotch broom is another great help, and a lovely one 
when struggling with gullies. Someone told me that 
the first Scotch broom was brought from France to 
Virginia by Thomas Jefferson to stop washes at Mon- 
ticello. He put all the great things he did on his tomb- 
stone except importing Scotch broom, but every time I 
stop to enjoy its springtime beauty, I feel inclined to 
add a postscript to his tombstone rejoicing. 


Vill 

When I go marketing I always go down a certain 
street. Some woman started four o’clocks or pretty- 
by-nights around her porch, and evidently she shared 
seeds with her neighbors until now a number of the 
homes have porches made beautiful with these flowers. 
The dark red ones are best, though really the shade is 
not a dark red so much as a deep rose ruby. The yel- 
low ones make a good contrast, but when used alone 
lack color. 


Blooming as they do late in the evening, they are at 
their best when all of us, no matter how busy, come 
out on the porch to rest and recuperate from the day’s 
struggle. They really are more like the expensive 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


. C. BENSON, from whose book, “From a 
College Window,’ we are reprinting a 
little gem of thought in the next column, 

is an English author who ought to be more gen- 
erally read in America. From the same volume 
just mentioned we take a list of country sights 
and sounds in which Mr. Benson reports himself 
as taking especial pleasure :— 


b It is a ceaseless delight to see the tender uncrum- b 

pling leaves of the copse in spring, and no less a 

b pleasure to see the woodland streaked and stained b 
with the flaming glories of autumn. 

0 It is a joy in high midsummer to see the clear 
dwindled stream run under the thick hazels, among 

0 the rich water-plants; it is no less a joy to see the " 

§ same stream running full and turbid in winter, when 
the banks are bare, and the trees are leafless, and the "i 

b pasture is wrinkled with frost. i 


I love to stroll in the lanes in spring, with white 
clouds floating in the blue above, and to see the glade 
carpeted with steel-blue hyacinths. 

I love to walk on country roads or by woodland 
paths, on a rain-drenched day of summer, when the 
sky is full of heavy inky clouds, and the earth smells 
fresh and sweet. 

I love to go briskly homeward on a winter evening, 
when the sunset smoulders low in the west, , when 
the pheasants leap trumpeting to their roosts, and 
the lights begin to peep in cottage windows. 


i) —A. C. Benson. 
DOOD ODODRIIDODODODODOUDUIOIQOOM 








Chinese azaleas than any other flower, and have the 
same profuse blooming habit and a much longer bloom- 
ing season. Once started they seem to last for years 
and seem able to resist blight and bug, which good 
quality, after my experience with mignonette, seems 
worth considering. 

1 D.¢ 

The pink honeysuckle bloomed three times this sum- 
mer—once quite early in the spring, then later, then 
again, though not in masses as it did in May. But 
think of three times, and now its pink clumps are most 
attractive with the white clematis just beginning. 

Really, if I were limited to one vine, I believe it 
would be white clematis, for every year it covers the 
porch with its most amazing quantities of fragrant 
white blossoms. Tt never fails, and everything else 
takes “off years.” Last summer, for example, my bee 
balm was exquisite. This year it isn’t worth giving a 
second glance to—little scrubby blossoms and faded 
colors at that—and yet so far as I can see conditions 
are the same as last year. We aren’t always at our 
best by a good deal, and maybe plants are more like 
us than we are willing to admit. 

Ornamental grasses are always good, however, and 
are the exception to that rule of change, and more and 
more I am recommending them to hide ugly porch foun- 
dations where owners can't afford dwarf evergreens— 
which of course, being equally beautiful summer and 
winter, are best of all. 

x 

“To make the most of the time and space at our 
disposal—that is wisdom.” That is a sentence I read 
in a book the other day, and it comes dancing back 
every little while. It is a very wise summing up of life, 
isn’t it? And the more you think it over, the wiser it 
seems. Making the most of the time and space at our 
disposal—not wasting time worrying over what we lack 
and cannot have, but making the most and best of what 
we have. “To make tht most of the time and space 
at our disposal—that is wisdom.” 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


Keeping a Country Burying Ground Beautiful 


LD DR. SEAMAN KNAPP used to say that 

most Southern burying grounds “look as if they 

didn’t believe in a resurrection.” But Mr. Rob- 
ert W. Scott, whose recent death we have noted, gave 
an example of how to keep them beautiful. 


Mr. Scott some years ago set out to collect a per- 
manent fund to be controlled and invested under the 
control of the elders and deacons of his church for the 
perpetual care of the cemetery. After much soliciting, 
both by personal calls and correspondence, with de- 
scendants of persons buried there, abotit 100 persons 
subscribed an average of $40 in installments of $10 
each for four years. Invested in government bonds, 
this provides about $190 a year for the care and beau- 
tifying of the cemetery, all graves being treated alike, 
including those of the slaves who sleep the long, long 
sleep in a section adjoining that where sleep their mas- 
ters and mistresses of long ago, with this tablet erected 
by their grateful white friends above their nameless 
mounds :— 








In Memory of 

THE FAITHFUL SLAVES 
Many of whom were members of 
HAWFIELDS PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH 
And are Buried in This Cemetery 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” 


A Thought for the Week 


A friend has just written us: “Years ago you had a ‘Thought 
for the Week’ beginning something like this: ‘By religion | 
mean that power, whatever it be, that makes us’ joyfully 
accept a heavy burden, choose what is hard rather than 
what is easy—in a word uplifts us and puts us in a purer 
and simpler region.’ Personal experience has now taught 
me how to appreciate that sentiment, but I have lost the 
clipping. Please try to get me a copy.” We are glad to give 
it herewith. 

Y RELIGION I mean the power, whatever it 

be, which makes a man choose what is hard 

rather than what is easy, what is lofty and 
noble rather than what is mean and selfish; that 
puts courage into timorous hearts, and gladness 
into clouded spirits; that consoles men in grief, 
misfortune, and disappointment; that makes them 
joyfully accept a heavy burden; that, in a word, 
uplifts men out of the dominion of material things, 
and sets their feet in a purer and simpler region.— 
From a College Window, by A. C. Benson. 
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Fall Plantings for a Riot of Blooms Next Spring 


Sweet Peas, Pansies, Peonies, Bulbs, Hollyhocks, and Shasta Daisy Among the Leaders 
By? L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HERE are many flower seeds and 
bulbs that may be planted in the fall. 
Of the annual flowering plants that 
should be planted from late September on 
through October, the 
sweet pea and pansy 
are the two leaders. 
There are many 
perennials that should 
be sowed in the fall. 
Of course, the old 
stand-by bulbs, tulips, 
hyacinths, narcissus, 
jonquils, peonies, etc., 
do best when planted 
L. A. NIVEN in fall, preferably 
October. Informa- 
tion as to how to plant and handle these 
will be found in the following paragraphs. 
Fall Planted Sweet Peas Produce 
Best Blooms.—The sweet pea is a cool 
weather loving plant. It will go through 
the winters in the South with little or no 
protection, and while the top part will not 
grow to any appreciable extent until late 
winter or early spring, yet the root sys- 
tem becomes thoroughly established and 
the result is bigger, stronger plants and 
finer, longer stemmed blooms than can 
possibly be secured from spring planted 
seed. They may be planted as late as 
early November in the Middle South and 
the latter part of November in the lower 
South, but the best average time is dur- 
ing October. Plant on the south side of 
a building, woods, or fence to break the 
force of the cold north winds. A fertile, 
well drained, clay loam soil is best. They 
will grow in sandy soils, but the ideal 
place is a clay loam soil that is well filled 
with humus or organic matter. See that 
the ground is thoroughly pulverized. 

A good method of planting is to dig or 
plow out a trench 10 to 12 inches deep 
and put in the bottom two or three inches 
of well rotted stable manure and then put 
a couple of inches of soil on the manure, 
planting the seed so they will be four or 
five inches below the surface of the 
ground. Cover the seed only about 2 to 
2% inches deep, leaving a slight depres- 
sion in the row, which can be filled grad- 
ually by pulling the dirt to the plants as 
the tops grow. If stable manure is not 
available, use heavy quantities of com- 
mercial fertilizer, preferably one anlyzing 
around 4 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent 
phosphorus, and 4 to 6 per cent pot- 
ash. Put it in the drill at the rate of 10 
pounds for each 100 feet of row space. 
Thoroughly mix with the soil so the seed 
will not come in direct contact with the 
fertilizer. 

It is important to get the seed deep in 
the ground, because the sweet pea is a 
cool weather loving plant and if it is to 
do its best the roots must be well down 
in the ground where it is cool. Unless 
ore is certain of the particular colors 
desired, it is advisable to buy seed of 
mixed varieties which will give most of 
the different colors. Where one knows 
just what colors are wanted buy by va- 
rieties or by colors. Sow the seed so 
there will be one to three seed in each 
inch and a half to two inches of row space. 


Pansies Like Cold Weather. — The 
pansy will not be harmed by the most 
severe winter weather that we have in 
the South, except in rare instances, and 
then only a slight covering will be needed 
to carry them safely through. It pro- 
duces far better blooms when the seed 
are planted in fall than in spring. When 
preferred, one may put them in a cold- 
frame for slight protection, but this isn’t 
essential. 

Sow the seed this fall, preferably from 
late September to late October, or early 
November. If desired, leave the plants 
right where the seed were sowed, but usu- 
ally better results will be secured by 
planting the seed in a bed and then trans- 





planting the plants 8 to 10 inches apart in 
another bed or row. For complete devel- 
opment and large blooms, at least 7 to 10 
inches space between the plants is needed. 


The method I have practiced and like 
most is to sow the seed in a bed in a 
semi-shaded place in late September or 
October and then about early November 
transplant to a bed on the south side of a 
fence, building, or other windbreak, that 
will give a little protection from cold 
north winds, setting the plants eight 
inches apart each way. Of course, a well 
pulverized and reasonably fertile soil 
should be used. In case of extremely cold 
weather, throw a few pine tops or other 
brush on the bed and some straw or 
leaves on top of the brush. 


By securing strong plants from green- 


Fall Is Bulb Planting Time. — The 
flowering bulbs, such as tulips, hyacinths, 
Narcissus, jonquils, etc., may be planted 
in the South any time between early fall 
and Christmas, but to secure the best re- 
sults, put them in early in the faH, from 
late September to late October. Every 
home, be it ever so humble, should plant 
a few of these different kinds of bulbs, 
especially tulips and jonquils. The hya- 
cinths are very desirable, but costly. 
Tulips and jonquils especially adapt them- 
selves to planting just in front of the 
foundation or border shrubbery, or even 
around the clumps of shrubbery in the 
angles of walks. The tulip is also especi- 
ally adapted to planting in beds where 
this is desired. Bulb beds, however, 
should never be placed in the front yard, 
but to the side or to the rear, or prefer- 
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houses or seed houses and setting them in 
September or early October, blooms may 
be had before Christmas. Seed should be 
bought now and arrangements made to 
secure plants if late fall or early winter 
blooms are desired. 


Plant Some Peonies This Fall.—One 
of our choicest flowers is the peony. It 
is not as much appreciated in the South 
as it should be. True, it is a cool weather 
plant and thrives best in the North, yet it 
does mighty well in the South when good 
roots are properly planted and cared for. 
October is the right month for planting. 
A well drained and reasonably fertile soil 
is essential for success. Many folks plant 
the roots too deep, thereby making them 
poor bloomers. Set three feet apart in 
rows three feet wide, covering the roots 
so the top part will be only two inches 
under the soil. Deeper covering than 
this is liable to cause the plants to fail to 
bloom the first, and in some instances, 
the second year. 

Buy select roots rather than cheap ones. 
It is better to have half a dozen or so 
good roots than 50 or 100 inferior ones. 
A few blooms will usually be produced 
the following spring, but the best and 
most blooms will not come until after the 
roots have been planted two to three 
years. 

Plant in the garden or where they may 
be carefully cultivated. They must have 
full sunlight. They should not be ex- 
pected to compete with shrubbery, trees, 
and hedges, and therefore do not plant 
them near these, but make them a part of 
the flower or vegetable garden where they 
can have complete sunlight and the best 
of -2re in the way of cultivation. 





LOWER GARDEN WITH THE LILY POND A CENTER OF INTEREST 


ably in the garden. Narcissus are more 
especially adapted to forcing in pots or 
bowls of water than to outdoor growing. 
The Darwin tulips are the ones that give 
the greatest general satisfaction. The 
bulbs should be bought now, as late plant- 
ing often results in poorer blooms than 
would be secured from the early fall 
planting. 

Perennial Flower Seed to Plant This 
Fall.—In addition to sweet peas, pan- 
peonies, and bulbs, many of the 
perennial flowering plants grown from 
seed should be planted this fall. By put- 
ting them in at this time they will pro- 
duce blooms the first season, whereas if 
one waits until spring to plant them, they 
will have to go through a season’s growth 
before flowers are produced. 


sies, 


There are many that may be planted, 
but I shall mention here only a dozen of 
the leaders. Probably the king of all of 
these perennials for the South is the hol- 
lyhock. Seed should have been planted 
in July or August, but when planted in 
early September good results will usually 
be secured. 

The other eleven that I have in mind 
and recommend as being highly desirable 
for fall planting are: Perennial aster, 
candytuft, Shasta daisy, dianthus or pinks, 
digitalis or foxglove, forget-me-not, he- 
liotrope, lobelia, perennial larkspur, peren- 
nial poppy, and sweet William. The can- 
dytuft grows only about a foot high and 
is very effective when planted against the 
borders of high growing flowers or shrub- 
bery. Because of its free flowering habits 
the Shasta daisy is highly desirable, and 
the pink is well known for its value as a 
bedding plant. For planting among rock- 


eries or other out-of-the-way spots, the 
lobelia is especially valuable, and for 
borders or permanent beds perennial lark- 
spur is one of the best flowers that can be 
selected. 

This is not a complete list of perennial 
flowering seed that may be planted in the 
fall, but those mentioned are among the 
best for the South. 


0H 
frrdig hoo feren? 


Eight Questions and Answers About 
Ezra’s Return to Jerusalem 
I 





Who was Ezra? 

Ezra was a descendant of Seraiah, chief 
priest of Jerusalem during the last year of 
Judah’s supremacy, and a descendant of 
Aaron. 


How long after the return of the first cap- 
tives did he live and in whose reign? 

Ezra was a scribe and leader 80 years after 
the first captives returned to Jerusalem in 
the reign of King Artaxerxes-Longimanus, 

Ill 

What favor did he receive from the king? 

Ezra asked that he and his fellow Hebrews 
be allowed to return to Jerusalem and the 
king granted his request. 

IV 

How many made up the caravan? 

Fifteen hundred men and enough others to 
make a total of 8,000 souls. 

Vv 


What happened when the expedition got 
under way? 

When the expedition got under way, Ezra 
discovered there were no Levites to carry on 
the work and duty of the temple. He sent 
to Casiphia, and enlisted 40 Levites and @ 
Nethinim, temple servants. When they ar- 
rived Ezra ordered a fast and thanksgiving. 

VI 

How much money had Ezra collected be 
fore he departed for Jerusalem? 

Ezra had collected money, gold, and silver 
to the value of $5,000,000. 

Vil 

What did they do upon their arrival & 
Jerusalem? 

As soon as they reached Jerusalem, the 
travelers went to the temple and gave the 
treasure to officials elected to handle it 
Then they offered thanks and made a burnt 


sacrifice. 
Vill 


How much of a journey did they make? 

The caravan traveled from Babylon to Je 
rusalem by way of Carchemish, a distance 
of about 900 miles. 

(Copyright, 1929, Publishers’ Syndicate.) 


Sho 
Bg SADwUeS. saves handwork on the 
farm as well as elsewhere. 


Aunt Piet fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 





“I ain't never been in a cyclone, bi 
Cousin Harriet an’ her six children 
us ever’ summer.” 

“A mouse don’t scare women near 0 
bad since they can show their legs wit 
no excuse.” 
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| THE NEW FASHION BOOK 


N EVERY community there is one 
ll who dresses exceptionally well. 
She is not always the one who spends the 
most money on her clothes by any means, 
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but rather the one who selects materials 
and styles carefully. She keeps in mind 
what lines and colors most become her 
type. 

You need not envy her. Study the most 
attractive styles and make your selection 
with care and you can be as well dressed 
as she is. 

The first step is to obtain the Fall 
Fashion Magazine showing all that is 
new and of good line. Send 15 cents in 
stamps or coin to the Pattern Department 
of The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman. 


I See By Lhe Ads 


ELL sir, I’ve just had a good laugh. 

I got a letter here from a fellow 
that’s gone plumb crazy. He says he 
went somewhere and seen a machine that 
put out guano, fixed 
the land, planted seed, 
and covered it all at 
one time and done it 
on two rows at a 
through. Now who 
ever heard tell ‘of a 
thing like that? Then 
he talks about walk- 
in’ 61 miles. I'd want 
to go mighty bad be- 
fore I’d walk 61 miles 
for nobody. Oh well 
; I'll just let you read 
his letter. It does anybody good to have 
4 good laugh now and then. Here it is:— 
Dear Bill: 
I been hearin’ the county agent and vocation- 
al agriculture teachers talk about using im- 
agg farm machinery and I thought it was 
unk. They would talk about building tairces 
to keep the land from washing away, but I 
Sez, sez I to the county agent one day, don’t 
you know I cant take my shovel and build a 


bank high enough to hold the water on my 
Whole farm? 











BILL CASPER 


ns Mead finally got me to go to the An- 
— o's Week at the Agercultural Col- 
didn’t : cale lated them fellows down there 
I do rtd nothing more about farming than 
I al : done wore out to farms myself. Bill 
ine on a chaw terbacker you cant guess 
is all I saw. They showed me how to 
ma Mm Quano, fix the land, plant the seed 
+ tory them up at one time. Yes and it 
ges | two rows at a time and planted all 
nd in hills. They called it a check row 
_ 4 Beats all I ever heard uv. You 

the way we plant it takes about four 


m 

tg and four mules and then we dont plant 
Ut one row. 

—_ know I aint much at figgering but I 


find a this marked on the barn door. I 
walk 6] my one mule and plow tools that I 
isd ov miles in making a acre uv cotton. If I 
tv had a modern farm machinery I would 
Walked “wi zero for them number of miles 
Jou om ell the walkin aint so bad after 
Rot — to it, but with them plows they 
ith this plow a whole row at a time. 
som Ya plow I can plow more land and 
down _ time to go fishin’. While I was 
there they showed me where each one 

e, nands got about four hundred dollars 
me each year. I can buy a two mule 
Well I 


may have to get a disc harrow and one uv 
them things they call a check row combina- 
tion planter, but then I will save money on 
the first year. From then on the crop wont 
cost half as much to produce, 


Something else Bill. I seen a whole lot 
uv tractors down there when I was at Au- 
burn. One was pulling a big plow cuttin’ 
a strip six foot wide at one time. They said 
that wuz more than two acres each hour. 
I always wanted to raise oats for feed but 
my cotton crop wouldn’t let me. Down thare 
I seen another tractor pulling a disc har- 
row, a grain drill and a roller faster than 
I could run. They say that Webb Hurst at 
Shorters pulls a binder,-and cuts his oats 
and re-seeds his land in cowpeas at one time, 
but I didn’t see that. 


You know if we could build tairces like 
them crawlin tractors we could save the 
guano we put out in the field. We can build 
them this way and save the shovels. I think 
I am going to raise hay and buy me one of 
them side delivery rakes and a hay loader. 
I am ready to admit that I cant make any 
money farming with one mule and plow. If 
we hope to make a living we will have to 
use this new fangled machinery. 


By the way Bill they’re going to have 
*nother Farmer’s Week down there next year. 
Let’s get everbody to go we can. 

Yours for Better Farming 
William Volson. 


Brother, when you get all that stuff 
rigged up, holler. I want to come and 
see you. I reckon you don’t aim to do 
much more farmin’. You'll be settin’ on the 
porch a drinkin’ lemonade and a pushin’ 
buttons. I can just see you settin’ there 
in the shade lookin’ in a little glass. 
When that machinery gets to the end of 
the row you'll say, “Whoa there,” and 
you'll push a little button. Then you'll 
holler, “Come on around there, Becky,” 
and you'll push another button and that 
old tractor will just turn around like any 
old mule. But what you goin’ to do when 
it turns on a stalk of cotton? You can’t 
do nothin’ but stomp your foot and say, 
“Consarn your old hide you consarn old 
critter.” But what you goin’ to do when 
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that thing bites the top out of a eorn- 
stalk? You can’t slap him with the plow 
line. And what sort of muzzle can you 
put on it? 


Go ahead brother. Get yourself them 
contraptions. Then if you get any lazier 
call me. I'll come down and do the rest 
of the work for you. That’s the trouble 
with this country now, everbody is tryin’ 
to get out of work. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


> dame 


HE Progressive Farmer is indispensa- 

ble in teaching vocational agriculture. 
We feel it a definite part of our program 
and space is entered in my teaching out- 
line for the discussion of its valuable in- 
formation—M. H. Bryant, Vocational 
Agriculture Instructor, Walker County, 
Alabama. 








Genuine Golden Maize Din- 
nerware probably needs no 
introduction to you. 

Undoubtedly you have been 
reading Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine, Delineator or 
House and Garden and have 
seen where Golden Maize was 
chosen as the finest example 

















At Your 
Grocers 


or Mail 


3 Luzianne Coupons 
and 89c per group 


3 LUZIANNE COUPONS 
and 39 Cents Per Group 


See the Golden Maize Dinner- 
ware at your grocers or mail 
three Luzianne coupons and 
89c to the United Profit Shar- 
ing Corporation for any one 
of the three groups you desire 
to start your set with. 

Always remember too, that 
Luzianne 
world’s largest selling New 
Orleans coffee because it is so 


of American art. 

Picture the gold of the sunset 
and then you most closely ap- 
proximate the glorious back- 
ground of color of this beau- 
tiful dinnerware. Note the 
unique and_ perfectly propor- 
tioned shapes of each piece, 
wouldn't you like to have a 
full dinner set for your table? 


Luzianne Makes 
Startling Offer 
Searching for a way in which 
we could be of real service to 
housewives, we approached 
the manufacturers of Golden 
Maize Dinnerware and made 
them an offer for three solid 
car loads of these wonderful 

dinner sets. 

Now we are going to.- sell 
them to our Luzianne custom- 
ers at what they cost us, and 
in a very easy and convenient 
way. 


LUZIANNE COFFEE 


Cle Fey V oe 


640 MAGAZINE ST, 
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Under each group the pieces 


_ are described so you can fig- 


ure just how many of each 
group you will need for your 
family. 

You can buy a group at a 
time and in a few weeks you 
will have a full set. Think of 
it, a 65-piece set of Genuine 
Golden Maize that will have 
only cost you $9.84. To 
know what a remarkable offer 
this is, just price any dinner 
set equally as beautiful and 
you will find it will cost 
$50.00 or more. 


LUZIANNE 
GUARANTEE 


If after using the entire con- 
tents of a can of Luzianne 
(according to directions) you 
are not satisfied in every re- 
spect, your grocer will refund 
the money you paid for it. 


GROUP No. 2 


consists of: 


GROUP No. 3 


consists of: 
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GROUP No. 1 Qin. Dinner Plate. 


consists of: 


6 in. Bread and Butter Plate. 
6 in. Soup Plate. 

5 in. Fruit or Dessert. 

Cup. 

Saucer. 

1 Covered Sugar Bowl. 

1 Cream Pitcher. 


11 in. Meat Platter. 


9 in. Oblong Vegetable Dish, 
8 in. Salad Bowl. 


3 LUZIANNE COUPONS ENTITLES YOU TO AS 
MANY GROUPS AS YOU WISH AT 


89c PER GROUP 


—_——§—<.<s“* eee ee ee a = = ous ca euud 


100% 
GOOD 


| NAME. 


If your grocer cannot supply you send this coupon 

with Luzianne coupons and 89 cents per group direct 
| to The United Profit Sharing Corporation, 44 West 
1 18th St., New York, include 50 cents per group for 
| postage and packing. 





NEW ORLEANS ! 


| ADDRESS 
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MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








(THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 
l ———— 


— September 2.—Labor Day 
in spite of its name should not be 
spent in labor. Why not have an all day 
picnic before the young folks go off to 
school? Call it La- 
borless Day even for 
mother. 

Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 3—Did you 
know that iron rust 
stains on white gar- 
ments can often be 
removed by soaking 
in sour milk? 

Wednesday, S eé p- 
tember 4, — It is 
worth remembering that ripe grapes are 
best for grape juice, but underripe ones 
make the finest jelly. 

Thursday, September 5.—A good bed 
table or tray is easily made for the in- 
valid by fastening four small blocks of 
wood about five inches long to the corners 
of a light board of suitable size. If a 
piece of molding is tacked to the edge 
it will keep dishes or toys from slipping 
off the sides. The whole can be stained 
or painted. If it is intended for a child 
it is a good idea to paste a pretty picture 
in the middle and shellac over it. 

Friday, September 6.—It isn’t enough 
to earn money; one must learn to spend it 
wisely, too. Home demonstration mem- 
bers learn both these valuable lessons. For 
instance in one county, a club member 
purchased an electric sewing machine and 
a rug for her dining room; another 
bought a piano and still another is plan- 
ning to get an incubator. The young 
children in one home needed tonsil opera- 
tions and these were paid for with the 
money earned at the curb market. 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, September 7—Do not forget 
that The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman is always glad to help you in any 
way possible. If there is any question 
we can answer for you or any problem 
we can help solve, why not write to us 
today? We'll do our best. 

Sunday, September 8.—‘Hast thou vir- 
tue? Acquire also the graces and beau- 
ties of virtue.”—Franklin. 





A PLEASANT PLACE TO EAT | 


] 








RE meal times the pleasantest of the 

day in your house? If not, perhaps 
it isn’t the fault of the food nor yet of 
the folks but of the room. The place 
where the family gathers three times a 
day should be the brightest and most 
cheerful in the whole house. That doesn’t 
necessarily mean that you must have an 
expensively furnished dining room. The 
simplest little dining alcove or even the 
table set right in the kitchen may be 
made attractive if a bit of time and 
thought are given to the matter. 


If possible it is better to set aside a lit- 
tle used part of the kitchen or an alcove 
off it rather than have the dining table 
where it must be passed during the prep- 
aration of the food. But when this is 
quite impossible the table can at least be 
painted to harmonize with the rest of the 
kitchen and made gay with a bunch of 
flowers or a low growing plant: 


Even in the house that has a dining 
room the breakfast alcove is practical for 
informal meals. It saves many steps in 
serving and children may be given lunch- 
eon or supper there under the eye of their 
mother while she is busy with other work. 
If the table and seats are built-in they 
should be finished to match the rest of 
th woodwork. 





Courtesy Save the Surface Magazine. 


NO LONGER IS THE DINING ROOM A STIFF AND FORMAL PLACE 


Here the simple painted chairs and tables and the charming dresser show up to splendid 


advantage against the light walls. 
the windows. 


The real dining room is no longer a 
dismal place with dark wall paper and 
stiff furnishings. The walls are usually 
finished in light tints such as ivory, gray, 
or green. Blue is not good as it is in- 
clined to make the room seem gloomy. 
The furniture may be of mahogany, wal- 
nut, or maple or it may be painted. The 
china closet that matches tables and 
chairs is seldom used now but built-in 
cupboards or simple dressers are both 
useful and decorative. A few pieces of 
colorful pottery or glass may be display- 
ed but every offort should be made to 





Old pewter has been displayed in quaint fashion above 


keep the room uncluttered and restful. A 
delightful example of a simple dining 
room is illustrated. 





CHOOSING RUGS 
l J 
. UR living room rug is worn thread- 
bare,” observed Mrs. Wilson. “I’ve 

turned it and dyed it and resized it but 
it’s hopelessly shabby.” 

“Suppose we dip into our home improve- 
ment fund and get a new one,” suggested 
Mr. Wilson. 





—Pheto by U. 8. D. A. 


WITHOUT CARE, THE FINEST FURNISHINGS MAY BECOME UNATTRACTIVE 
Whatever type of rug you may choose, proper care will prolong its beauty and usefulness. 


“What kind shall we buy?” asked Jane, 
who never wasted time on preliminaries. 


“My choice is for something plain,” 
remarked Grandpa. “When I was young 
some folks used to have rugs with roses 
and dogs and dying stags on them. They 
surely were terrible! I felt like saying 
‘excuse me’ every time I stepped on a 
cat’s tail or put my foot on a horse's 
face.” 


“T don’t know that I ever suffered 
Grandpa’s pangs of conscience over walk- 
ing on them but I agree with him that 
they were awful things to look at,” said 
Mrs. Wilson with a laugh. 

“But a perfectly plain rug does show 
every footstep and every tiny spot,” she 
went on to say. “Since our walls are 
plain and some of our furniture covering 
is without pattern, I believe we could use 
a rug that has a small, allover design to 
excellent advantage. There are some 
American made rugs that are copied after 
the beautiful Oriental ones that are lovely 
without being obtrusive.” 

“Let’s not have anything too light,” 
said Mr. Wilson. “That will mean that 
it will be dirty all the time or else that 
we'll none of us dare to walk into the 
living room.” 

“No, too light a rug has the disadvan- 
tage you have mentioned and is also bad 
from a decorative standpoint,” his wife 
told him. “The floor or the floor cover- 
ing should be darker than the walls or 
ceiling of a room.” 

“Here are the rules that the Better 
Homes in America committees observe in 
selecting rugs for living rooms,” said 
Jane, who had been searching through the 
desk. “Let me read them to you. ‘Rugs 
and floor coverings should be several 
shades darker than the walls, and should 
either be in plain colors or have a small 
or indefinite allover design. Where walls 
are plain, the allover design is preferable; 
where walls have a figured covering, plain 
carpet or rugs should be used. Rags 
and carpets should be preferably the ori- 
ental, Wiltons, chenilles, or Axminsters. 
Linen fiber, wool fiber, grass fiber, wool 
braided and hooked rugs are appropriate 
for informal houses or for summer. It 
is a matter of choice whether one large 
or several small rugs be used.’ ” 

“TI believe one of those good looking 
linoleum rugs would be my choice,” said 
her father. 

“Let’s study Farmers Bulletin No. 1219, 
Floors and Floor Coverings,” Jane sug- 
gested. “It discusses the different rugs 
carpets and tells how and why some weat 
better than others.” 

“‘And still the wonder grew, how 7 
small head could carry all she knew, 
quoted Grandpa affectionately. “If evety- 
body would take the trouble to study @ 
bit before making a big purchase he would 
save money and disappointment,” he ad¢- 
ed seriously. 

Editor’s Nete—Farmers’ Bulletin No 
1219, “Floors and Floor Coverings,” 20 
only discusses the relative merits of the 
various types of rugs but gives ¢x a 
suggestions for their care as well as di- 
rections for selecting, finishing, and car- 
ing for wooden floors and those of limo- 
leum, tile, and other materials. It will be 
found helpful to every farm family. 
you would like a copy send a postcard to 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Progressive Farmet 
and Farm Woman, and she will gladly 8 
that you get it free. 

——— 
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“yu be the doctor,” little Donald said 
as they planned the school play. ‘Ta 
going to be one anyway,” he added. 
“Are you?” asked the teacher. re 
though you wanted to be an engmect- 
“I do, but Daddy wants me to be @ 
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doctor. So I suppose I'll have to be one,” 
and the little fellow sighed as if he real- 
ized his responsibility. 

“Perhaps if you tell your father about 
wanting to be an engineer he will give 
up his plan,” suggested the teacher. 


The child shook his head. “Daddy 
wanted to be a doctor and he couldn't be- 
cause of his eyes. As soon as I was born 
he said, ‘Here is the chap who is going 
to be the doctor in our family.’ So I 
am going to medical school when I grow 


” 


up. 

Poor little fellow! Never to have the 
thrill of choosing his own profession! Al- 
ways to be reminded of what is in store 
for him! 

So far as his desire to be an engineer 
is concerned, that has little to do with 
the case, says Anna Mae Brady in the 
National Kindergarten News, for tomor- 
row he may decide to be a carpenter and 
the very next day a pirate, so fluctuating 
are five-year-olds. It would be well for 
tim, however, to live these things in his 
mind, else how is he ever to know what 
vocation he really wishes to follow? 


The thing that really matters is that 
Donald's father is trying to re-live his 
life in that of his son. Having our chil- 
dren do the thing we were never able to 
accomplish seems to be the great parental 
pastime. 

It is quite possible that Donald may 
wish to be a doctor. In that case all 
will be well and good. But what if he 
should choose to be an aviator, a farmer, 
or a musician? 


No doubt he will be a doctor, though, 





for he will hear over and over again that 
he is to be one when he grows up. He 
will hear it so much that he may come to 
think the profession is of his own choos- 
ing. But if Donald has an inner urge 
toward something else, he will be an un- 
happy, bewildered, unsuccessful physician. 
Perhaps many a parent who has been 
unable to do a thing he wanted very much 
to do, whether from lack of ability or op- 
portunity, reasons that the next best is 
to have his child do it. In that way he 
can, at least partially, take the credit. 


In some cases, too, the parents may 
have come to a realization of the hope- 
lessness of their efforts, so far as their 
own work is concerned, and so have trans- 
ferred their hopes and ambitions to their 
children, believing they have a_ better 
chance to succeed. 

Most of us would like another chance 
at life but it is hardly fair to take it at 
the expense of our children. 





JUST PIE 


MERICANS, in spite of all that has 
been said for and against it, con- 
tinue to eat and enjoy pie. Properly made 
there is no more delicious dessert. And 
when one of the doctors of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau was asked if she had 
any food fads she answered, “Yes, I be- 
lieve that a slice of good apple pie and a 
glass of milk makes an ideal lunch for 
a healthy person.” 
You will enjoy trying these recipes for 
pie recommended by the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics :— 








, ’ THE DINING ALCOVE HAS BECOME INCREASINGLY POPULAR 
b It is convenient as a place for serving informal meals and for the children to play and study. 









Courtesy Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


GOOD EQUIPMENT MAKES EVERYBODY HAPPY 
We think it’s having that fine new sink that makes her so good natured that she doesn’t 


scold even when Sonny tries to steal an apple. 


Did you notice the mixing faucet, the soap 


dish, the double drainboards, and the convenient garbage container? 


Plain Pie Crust.—One and one-half cups 
sifted soft-wheat flour, 5% to 7 tablespoons 
fat, about 2% tablespoons water or enough to 
make stiff dough, % teaspoon jsalt. Combine 
the fat and the flour, using knives, a pastry 
fork, or a biscuit cutter, so that the ingredi- 
ents will not be warmed or handled too much. 
The tips of the fingers may be used if the 
work is done quickly. Add the water slowly 
and use no more than is absolutely necessary. 
Roll the dough very lightly. If the lower 
crust is baked separately the oven should be 
about 450 degrees F. However, a pie with a 
filling that needs to be cooked cannot be left 
long in an oven as hot as this, because the 
crust bakes too fast for the filling. The tem- 
perature should be high to start, and then 
lowered rapidly after 8 or 10 minutes so that 
the filling may cook thoroughly without over- 
cooking the crust. 

Apple Pie.—Four to 6 tart cooking apples, 
% cup sugar, 2 tablespoons butter, 4 teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon cinnamon. Core and pare 
the apples and cut in slices or circles. Line 
a deep pie tin with pastry and pack the ap- 
ples carefully so that the cover will fit. 
Sprinkle with the mixed salt, cinnamon, and 
sugar and dot with the butter. Place on the 
upper crust after moistening the lower rim, 
and press the edges together to hold the 
Cut a slit to allow the steam to es- 


juice. 

cape. Bake 30 to 35 minutes at a temperature 
of 450 degrees F.,. or until the apples are 
tender. 


Butterscotch Cream Pie.—One pint hot milk, 
% cup cold milk, % cup flour, 4 cup brown 
sugar, 1% tablespoons butter, 2 eggs, 4 tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon vanilla. Blend the 
flour and salt with the cold milk, add to the 
hot milk, and cook in the double boiler for 
15 minutes. Meantime cook the brown sugar 
and butter until waxy, and add to the mixture 
in the dduble boiler. Gradually stir in the 
beaten egg yolks, cook for a few minutes, 
remove from the fire, and add the vanilla. 
Line a pie tin with pastry and bake until 
golden brown. Pour the mixture into the 
baked shell and when slightly set cover with 
a meringue made by adding 2 tablespoons of 
sugar to the beaten egg whites, and a little 
salt and vanilla. Bake in a slow oven for 
20 minutes, or until the meringue is a light 
brown, 

This butterscotch cream filling is also good 
served as a pudding with cream, or it may be 
used as a filling for creampuffs or tarts. 

Chocolate Pie-—Two cups milk, 1 square un- 
sweetened chocolate, 2 eggs, 6 tablespoons 
sugar, 2/4 tablespoons cornstarch, 4 teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon butter, % teaspoon vanilla. 
Melt the chocolate over steam and pour into 
it the scalded milk. Mix the cornstarch and 
the sugar and add them to the hot milk and 
heat until smooth. Allow the cornstarch 
mixture to cook in the double boiler for 10 
minutes, remove fram the fire, add the butter, 
salt, and the beaten egg yolks, and the vanilla. 


Line a pie tin with pastry and bake until 
golden brown. Fill the baked pie crust with 
the mixture, and cover the top with a mer- 
ingue made of the beaten egg whites, 2 ta- 
blespoons sugar, 4 teaspoon vanilla, and a 
pinch of salt. Bake the pie in a slow oven 
for about 20 minutes or until the meringue 
is delicately browned. 


Green Tomato Pie.—Four or five medium 
sized green tomatoes, % lemon sliced very 
thin, 4 teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon salt, 
1% tablespoons cornstarch, 4 cup sugar, 1 ta- 
blespoon butter. Slice the tomatoes. Heat 
slowly in a saucepan with the sugar, the 
lemon, salt, and spice, until the tomatoes 
are tender. Add a little water if the toma- 
toes are not juicy. Melt the butter and com- 
bine with the cornstarch. Add this to the 
tomato mixture and cook until the cornstarch 
does not taste raw. Line a pie tin with 
pastry and bake this crust in a moderately 
hot oven until a delicate color appears. Put 
the tomato filling in this baked crust; moisten 
the edge, and press the upper crust firmly 
over the edge of the baked lower crust. Bake 
about 12 minutes in a hot oven, or until the 
upper crust is brown. 


Sour Cream Pie.—One cup sour cream, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup seeded raisins cut fine, 2 eggs, 
¥% teaspoon powdered cinnamon, % teaspoon 


powdered cloves, % teaspoon salt, 2 table- 
spoons vinegar. Beat the eggs. Mix the 


spices with the sugar, and add to the eggs 
with the raisins, cream, salt, and vinegar. 
Beat well. Pour the mixture into a deep, 
pastry-lined pie pan. Moisten the outer rim 
of the pastry, and press the top crust over 
the lower one to hold in the custard. Bake 
in a moderate oven until golden brown. 


Sutterns and fashions 


Two pat- 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents, 
P terns ordered at one time, W cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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| ARE YOU A GOOD SPORT? | 
l RE eS ee 
most boys and girls feel flattered 

when called a “good sport.” And 
it is a compliment provided one has the 
right idea of good sportsmanship. What 
is your idea of being a good sport? Is it 
the fellow who is afraid to do right for 
fear the other fellows will jeer at him, 
the one who thinks it is smart to do for- 
bidden things, who mistakes foolhardiness 
for courage? There’s a name for that 
kind of a lad, but certainly it isn’t a good 
sport. See if your definition of good 
sportsmanship tallies with the points given 
here :— 

Forgetful enough to forgive an injury. 

Lovable enough to find goodness in others. 

Proud enough to bear criticism without be- 
ing discouraged. 

* Modest enough to stand praise without van- 
ity. 

Sociable enough to share your pleasures with 
others. 

Courageous enough to do right, regardless 
of censure or ridicule. 

Truthful enough to make your word abso- 
lutely dependable. 

Chivalrous enough never to 
ingly of any girl or woman. 

Honorable enough to do to others 
would have them do to you. 

Educated enough to appreciate the wonders 
and beauties of this earth. 

Brains enough to estimate true qualifications 
instead of surface veneer. 

Penetration enough not to judge people en- 
tirely by their clothes. 

Loyalty enough to love a friend in spite of 
his unfortunate reverses. 

Nerve enough to face a jeering crowd when 
an animal is involved and needs protection. 

Character enough to admit the fault when 
you know you have been cowardly. 

Wisdom enough to consider the advice of 
those older and more experienced. 

Intelligence enough to look for right motives 
and not be prejudiced entirely by actions. 

Broad-minded 
but never jealousy, for 
strips us. 

Charity of heart enough to 
creature who is down, instead of 
keep him there. 

Humanity enough to love and 
old, and yet refrain from impatience 
attitude toward them. 
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—Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 


A PLACE FOR EVERYONE TO PLAY 
Four-H club members who attended the short course at Rock Hill, South Carolina, thor- 


oughly enjoyed the chance to use the play equipment. 


A good many of the swings and 


ladders could be copied for the use of the young folks in the average farm home. 


Although you may not possess all these 
qualities, it is most certainly possible to 
cultivate them and now is the time to 
begin. 





GIRLS’ PROBLEMS 


Cultivating Enthusiasm 


N? ONE has ever been able to dis- 
cover the secret of that intangible 
something that we call charm. But we 
do know that rarely if ever does it be- 
long to the person who is lacking in en- 
thusiasm. For instance there was Nancy. 
She was a pretty girl and she had lovely 
clothes. Her mother encouraged her to 
invite her friends home and there was 
always something good for them to eat. 
It seemed as though Nancy had everything 
to make her popular with the boys and 
girls of her community. Yet somehow 
she wasn’t. 

One day she went to a youthful and 
much beloved aunt. “What’s wrong with 
me?” Nancy asked. “The boys are per- 
fectly polite to me but they never have 
anything much to say. I don’t think the 
girls dislike me but on the other hand they 
never particularly urge me to join in any 
of the fun.” 

“T think it’s because you’re not enthu- 


























siastic enough,” her aunt told her gently. 
“The reason, I fancy, that the boys don’t 
have more to say to you is that they 
are not sure you will be interested. Yes- 
terday, when Tom Smith stopped to see 
your father he would have talked to you 
for an hour on how he raised those pigs 
than won a prize at the fair.” 

“But I don’t care for pigs,”’ Nancy pro- 
tested with a laugh. “Must I pretend?” 

“No, indeed. A pretended enthusiasm 
is worse than none at all. But with per- 
fect sincerity you could have shown you 
were thrilled by Tom’s honors. Your 
friends are bound to have other interests 
than yours. But if you have a genuine 
love for life as a whole you'll want to 
hear about all sides. The charming man 
or woman is almost always an eager lis- 
tener as well as a good talker. 

“Cultivate your own special enthusiasm, 
too,” she went on. “Learn to play one or 
two games really well. Join in the others 
that are suggested with zest. Read all 
you can on some subject that delights you 
particularly and a little about many oth- 
ers. Every healthy individual has the ca- 
pacity for being enthusiastic but many 
of us have become repressed for some 
reason or another and don’t show it.” 

“T think I see what you mean,” Nancy 


PLACE CARDS FOR YOUR PARTY 


Attractive place or tally cards add much to 
any party. Here’s a way you can make some 
that everyone will admire. Cut smooth light- 
weight cardboard or stiff writing paper into 


pieces about 2% by 6 inches, being sure to 
get the edges very, very straight and even. 
Use a ruler and sharp scissors. 


Supply yourself with a sheet of carbon pa- 
per and pencil with a good point and trace 
the little old-fashioned ladies, one to a card. 
Repeat each as often as necessary to make 
the required number of cards. Work neatly 
and carefully. 

Now 


crayons 


with water color paints or even with 
color the little figures attractively. 
Choose harmonizing shades and make real 
works of art of them. On each write the 
name of one of your guests and use them on 
the supper table to show where everyone is 
to sit, or if you are going to play games hand 
them around for tally cards. 

you will find other pictures 
that can be used in 


If you watch 
in various magazines 
the same way. 

















said. “I’ve noticed that Harry always 
says when anything is suggested, ‘Gosh, 
that’s great! I’d love to do that,’ and you 
feel right away that it’s going to be a 
lot of fun and you're glad he’s going 
along. But Jack says, ‘We-ell, I don’t 
care if I do,’ and you don’t care if he 
does either.” 


“You've caught the idea exactly,” said 
her aunt. “It’s terrible to be noisy and 
gushy but it’s worth a lot to turn a spir. 
ited front to the world, to seem to have a 
mind that is on tiptoe for new experiences, 
new ideas.” 

“T’ll remember,” promised Nancy, and 
already her eyes showed an eager sparkle. 

“It’s a good idea to practice on home 
folks,” her aunt observed in conclusion, 
“Cultivate an honest-to-goodness interest 
in father’s work, in mother’s tasks, in 
small sister’s play. You'll soon find your- 
self one of those vital, brimming-over- 
with-enthusiasm people whom everyone 
adores to have around.” 

And that is just what Nancy did find 
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CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 








"IS MAY AT HOME?4HE 
ASKED THE MAID~-"MAY 
WHO - YOou'vE Gor ME 

GUESSING “WHY MAYONNAISES 
HE SAID~ AND SHE FY 
SAIO-“MAYONNAISE 1S 
MA PRESSING’ 
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T 
The first winning ditties will be ‘printed next 


week, and since so many good ones are com- 
ing in, weekly thereafter. 











If you haven’t sent in your idea for Ike, 
send it in now, to Song Contest Department, 
care Uncle P. F., The Progressive Farmer. 
For every idea accepted you get 50 cents and 
your name in print. ; 

If one ditty is sent in by more than one 
person, the one sending it first will be the 
one to receive the 50-cent award, To-date as 
many as eight people, all from widely sep- 
arated states, have sent in the same song. 
So if you see your ditty used and credit given 
to someone else, you'll know he or she was 
a bit quicker than you. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“I didn’t mean to be impudent to the 
preacher. We was just talkin’ about his 
new car an’ I just said it must have took 
a long time to get that many pennies.” 

“That new boy thought he was goin’ @ 
be captain of our baseball team, an’ he 
couldn't even lick the two littlest o 
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N-POISON 





PRAYED from a little hand 

gun, Bee Brand _ Insect 
Powder or Liquid, is as effec- 
tive as any deadly poison the 
farmer can use—yet is abso- 
lutely non-poisonous and in- 
deed, pleasant to use. 

KILL flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, roaches, moths, ants, fleas, 
waterbugs and many other 
insects. 

Write for small, informative hand- 

book on farm insects and notify usif 

you cannot obtain Bee Brand Insect- 
icides and Guns from your dealer. 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 
Insecticide Department 


Baltimore - Maryland, U. S. A, 


Bee Brand 


INSECT | POWDER 
Liquid ‘Spray 
Powder, 10¢,25¢, 50c 


Ab 
and$1.00—Gun,25c ~ 


MONEY FOR YOU 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 3 





Liquid, 50c,75¢ - 
and $1.25—Gun,30c 








or livestock of any kind, our classified 
columns will turn these into money 
for you. 

The cost is very little yet good results 
are secured. Write us today for full 
information and rates on the different 
editions. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Wewillsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. costs nothii Fine Horsehide 
a STERLING CO. wR-14 ALTIMORE, MD. 


Men Wanted 


we pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train 7on to be 
oun automobile mechanic and help: you set a goo The 
Cost to you is small. No negroes eee write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept.: 33 Nashville,Tenn, 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 
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DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept. 86X 166. KOKOMO, IND. 
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act quickly. This is 
opportunity. 





Woman’s Crown of Glory 
A Little Sermon on Good Health 


2 F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


OMETIME ago I came across a most 
interesting medical ‘book by a noted 
Dr. Oscar L. Levin. The title 
Your Hair and Your 
Health. My readers 
may want to know 
why I am interested 
in hair. I am inter- 
ested more for my 
readers’ sake than 
for my own. 


physician, 
of the book was, 


Hair, I am told by 
this book, indicates 
by quantity and qual- 

DR. REGISTER ity the state of the 
general health. There 
is probably no other part of the body that 
gets as much attention as the hair. Ev- 
ery village, town, and city has from a 
few to many barbers and almost every 
town has one or more beauty parlors in 
which the treatment of the hair is the 
principal work. Everyone has hair, too 
much or too little. Those who have curly 
hair want it straightened, those who have 
straight hair want it curled or waved. So 
we spend much of our time, shaving, 
washing, cutting, curling, straightening, 
and combing our hair. 





After all there is probably no one thing 
in our everyday life that we know as lit- 
tle about and about which there are so 
many delusions and contradictions. We 
are always letting some one give us ad- 
vice about our hair, which neither we nor 
the advisor know anything about. I nat- 
urally hear more about baldness and the 
cause thereof. Among the reasons for 
baldness are given: early piety, sleeping 
in short beds, damp churches, drinking 
corncob whiskey, going with or without 
hats, frequent washing, etc. 


We are often told that hair bleeds and 
should be singed after cutting lest it die 
or bleed to death. We let barbers charge 
fabulous prices for certain medicated 
soaps, whose only virtue is the cleansing 
they give the scalp and the rubbing the 
scalp gets in their application. 


There are two facts about hair that 
should be clearly understood and which if 
understood would go far toward eradi- 
cating all foolish notions about hair and 
the great expense of all kinds of hair 
foods and lotions. 


The Facts About Hair.—(1) Hair is 
as much a part of the body as the skin 
and not an independent product of the 
body. 


2. Hair does not have life of its own 
but is dependent for life and growth on 
nourishment received from the foods 
taken into the body. Of course there are 
diseases of the scalp and body that affect 
the hair and need local as well as con- 
stitutional treatment. We should always 
remember, that if we expect to keep the 
hair healthy we must keep the body 
healthy. A let down in our general health 
causes a like falling out and falling down 
of our hair. 


Anatomy of Hair.—Hair tapers to a 
fine needle point at the free end. At the 
bottom of the hair sheath in the scalp, the 
hair swells into a bulb or bowl which fits 
over the papilla, a bump or projection in 
one of the layers of skin. This bulb is 
often erroneously called the root of the 
hair. Through the papilla the hair gets 
its blood supply and nourishment. When 
a hair comes out so that the bulb is visi- 
ble it has not come out by its root; the 
bulb and papilla have parted company. So 
long as they are connected and the papilla 
is providing nourishment the hair “lives” ; 
separated from the papilla, it “dies” but 
if the papilla and follicle are functioning 
another hair takes its place. Connected 
with the follicles are muscles which make 
the expression “his hair on end” no idle 


figure of These muscles 


make 


speech. same 
“goose flesh.” 

varieties of hair. Long, 
soft hair such as that of the head, beard, 
the pubes, and armpits; short stiff hair 
as on eyebrows and eyelashes; the soft, 
downy, colorless hair, found all over the 
body. There is no hair on palms of 
hands and soles of feet. 

On the average head you will find 
about 1,000 hairs in a square inch. On 
the whole scalp there would probably be 
120,000 hairs. Flaxen hair isthe finest 
and black hair the coarsest. Hair is elas- 
tic and can be stretched one fifth of its 
length, and a hair can support two to five 
ounces of weight without breaking. Fric- 
tion of combing hair gives off static elec- 
tricity. There are three natural partings 
of the hair of the head; left side most 
frequent, middle next, and right side less 
frequent. 


There are three 


Each hair if untouched by disease lives 
a normal life which varies from several 
months to four years, then drops out and 
is replaced by another hair. 

Hair does not grow after a person dies. 
What seems like a growth comes about by 
the shrinking of the skin which makes the 
hair project and seem longer. The color 
of hair may change after death on ac- 
count of the fading of the coloring mat- 
ter in the hair. 

Usefulness of hair is not so great to- 
day as in former times to protect the 
body from cold or protect the skull from 
blows when people lived by might and 
animal strength. 

Looking at hair today or the lack of 
hair, it is hard to realize what it was 
in prehistoric times, when it served as 
clothing and armor. 

Hair Lotions. — There are many, 
many lotions and hair tonics and devices 
on the market that the advertisers claim 
will produce hair when there is no hair. 
There is no chemical or device that will 
make hair. Slow growing hair may be 
stimulated to grow faster by rubbing, re- 
gardless of what you rub with. 

Effect of Heat on Hair.—Heat has 
a stimulating effect on hair. It grows 
some faster in the summer than in winter 
but excessive heat is fatal to hair. Ex- 
cessive heat is the danger in curling and 
permanent waving; the hair becomes dry 
and brittle and often splits. 

Superfluous MHair.—Electrolysis is 
the only safe and effective way of perma- 
nently removing hair because it destroys 
both the hair and the cells around the hair. 


Normal Shedding of Hair.—A_ Ger- 
man dermatologist has given the follow- 
ing rule to ascertain whether the shed- 
ding of hair is normal or not. “Collect, 
on three successive days, the hair which 
falls out in the morning and evening 
combings. Divide the hairs into two 
groups, those more than six inches long 
and those less than six inches long. If 
the short hairs number less than one 
third of the total the shedding is normal. 
That is, the long hairs are in the majority 
and show that they have lived their nor- 
mal lives and have dropped out and more 
will live in their place. The above rule 
applies to long hair. 

“There is another rule fer men and 
women whose hair has been cut. In this 
case it is necessary to divide the shed- 
dings into cut and uncut hair. Cut hair 
is blunt at the end instead of pointed. If 
the pointed or uncut shedding numbers no 
more than one-fifth or one-fourth of the 
total hairs four to five inches long, it is a 
normal shedding.” 


Local Hygiene.—A clean scalp is one 
of the best preventives of the loss of 
hair. Also remember that healthy hair 
needs a healthy constitution. 
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Who Can Help John? 


A New Story Contest for Everybody 


“¥ DON’T know, John. I don’t know. 
It just seems that Father can’t bear 
the sight of you. It breaks my heart.” 

Rosalee Davis’ pretty brown eyes were 
swimming with tears. 

“T ask him what you have done and he 
just says, ‘He ain’t done nothin’ but he 
ain’t the man for my girl,’ and then he 
won’t tell me why.” 

John Martin kicked at the pebbles in 
the woods path at his feet. “He won't 
let me talk to him. I’ve tried a dozen 
times. If there is anything I can do that 
would make things right, you know I’d do 
it, honey. I’ve always lived straight and 
I can give you a good home and Lord 
knows I love you ’til it’s misery to go on 
this way. My folks have always borne a 
good name. I can’t see why—” 

“That’s just it,” Rosalee broke in. “Your 
people have always borne a good name 
and folks say things about Father. I 
never can see why the people ’round here 
treat us like they do. I’ve always tried 
to be good. Father is terribly hurt about 
something, but, John, he doesn’t act con- 
demned. Whatever it is, it’s something 
Father couldn’t help. Forgive me, John, 
but I believe it is something about your 
father that makes him so set against us 
getting married.” 

John bristled. 

“There never was another man as good 
as my father.” He didn’t say it boast- 
ingly but as though he was stating an 
unalterable fact. “He had been a deacon 
in the church for 40 years when he died. 
The preacher, everybody, said there never 
had been a man in this neighborhood who 
lived a more exemplary life. There might 
be some objection to me but my father 
was a man almost without sin.” 

Weeks passed before John saw little 
Rosalee Davis again. They had quar- 
reled. John had stood loyal to his dead 
father and Rosalee had insisted that it 
was because of his father that old Mr. 
Davis refused to admit John into his home. 
It was their first quarrel and they had 
parted grief stricken and wretched. 

John and his mother sat by the fire one 
Sunday evening. It was raining and the 
wind was blowing cold from the north. 
A shutter banged against the wall at the 
back of the house. A door blew shut. 
It seemed cold and dark and lonely even 
though the fire burned brightly. 

John’s heart ached. It was nearly bed- 
time. Soon his mother would close her 
worn Bible and slip off to bed. He longed 
to tell her of his trouble but he dared not. 
At that moment she raised her eyes from 
her Bible to the pictured face of his father 
hanging above the mantel. She had idol- 
ized his father. How could he tell her 
that it was because old Joe Davis objected 
to his father that he could not have Ros- 
alee? 

Then his mother spoke. 

“John dear, I have been so anxious 
about you lately. I want you to know 
that even though the Davises haven’t been 
so well thought of as some of the rest 
of us, it is all right with me if you want 
to marry Rosalee. She is a dear, sweet, 
little girl and she can’t help what her 
father did. Of course I had rather it 
had been somebody else, but I want my 
boy happy.” 

“Mother, what did her father do? I 
have heard little remarks like that ever 
since [ can remember, but nothing definite. 
I want to know sure just what it is all 
about.” 

“I don’t know as anybody could tell 
you sure, son. You see folks don’t really 
know, but it -looked pretty sure at the 


time. The night Widow “organ’s barn 
burned everybody went in to help. She 
had $2,000, her husband’s life insurance 
money, in her bedroom, in a tin box. She 
was always afraid of the banks after the 
Cedartown State Bank failed and so many 
people lost money. After the commotion 
died down, that money was gone. It was 
hard times for everybody them days, and 
it wasn’t a month until Joe Davis paid 
off the mortgage on his farm. Folks 
began to wonder. Suspicion had been 
pointin’ that way all along, because there 
wasn’t nobody in the widow’s room but 
your pa and Joe Davis the night of the 
fire. Your pa went after the key to the 
machinery shed so they could get the im- 
plements out but Joe Davis never told 
what he was doin’ in there. Of course 
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care about her.” The receiver was banged 


on the hook. 


His wretchedness became despair. Ros- 
alee sick from worry no doubt and grief 
over their wretched quarrel. She had 
seemed happy when they were together. 
It looked as though she just perked right 
up and bloomed in the sunshine of their 
love. What could he do? All that rainy 
night, John paced the living room floor. 


With the dawn of a new day, he went 
to his father’s desk and laid his head 
down upon it. Almost as a prayer, he 
whispered, “What shall I do, Father? 
What shall I do?” 


He opened the deep old fashioned draw- 
er which had always been kept locked 
during his father’s life, and had never 
been touched by anyone save himself since 
his death. Just looking at his father’s 
papers comforted him. He took them all 
out. In the very bottom, far at the back, 
he came upon a little tin box. It was 
red with shining gilt letters telling what 












































“Sometimes I wish our house didn’t have but one room, so nobody couldn’t visit 
us except for a day,” says Aunt Het. 


folks knew your pa wouldn't never take 
nothin’ that wasn’t his own, him bein’ 
a deacon in the church and all. It wasn’t 
long until the widow sold out to your pa 
and moved out West. She was mighty 
glad to go. All her folks lived out there.” 


John sat thinking long after his mother 
had gone to bed. It had been 15 years 
since the widow’s barn burned. He could 
see the flames yet, shooting above the 
crest of the hill. He had been a little 
fellow then and had stood on the side 
porch and watched. Little did he think 
then that this burning barn would some 
day stand between him and happiness. 


Joe Davis had prospered since that fire. 
He raised good crops and marketed them 
intelligently. He had given up church 
the week after the fire and little by little 
he had dropped out of all community af- 
fairs until now he was an old man, alone, 
embittered. For 15 years he had lived 
under the suspicion of his neighbors. Folks 
thought that he was a thief, ‘that he had 
stolen the widow’s money, secured through 
the death of her only support. It was a 
beastly thing to do. A man who could 
do that could stoop to anything. How 
could such a man question his noble 
father? 

Poor Rosalee! She deserved a chance. 
He had pitied her before he loved her. 
She was such a bright, intelligent little 
thing. Her mother had died years be- 
fore. The neighbors said she died of a 
broken heart. She was a sweet, shy 
woman, a good deal like Rosalee. Women 
like that can’t stand ostracism. They are 
made to be petted and shielded. They 
droop and die under censure and hardship. 

John went to the telephone and called 
the Davis number. 

“Rosalee can’t talk to you,” Joe Davis’ 
voice came harshly over the wire. “She’s 
been sick in bed two weeks. A lot you 


brand of tobacco it had at one time con- 
tained. A faint odor of the tobacco still 
clung to it. John opened it. 

Inside was a crumpled letter. Like a 
voice from the beyond came the words 
which John read :— 


My dear Son: 

This box has a terrible hold upon my life. 
I've tried to destroy it but I can’t. I paid 
every cent I took from the widow that night 
and I gave her a good price for her farm. 
She promised not to tell. I paid the mortgage 
on Joe Davis’ farm. He is the only other 
person who knows. I had to have that money. 
I can’t tell you why, but, boy, it was a 
straight deal. It involved others who had 
placed money in my care. I had to have that 
$2,000 to pull things through. It was a terri- 
ble temptation. I thought I was doing right 
because I knew I could replace every dollar 
of it. But, oh, my son, another man has 
borne my shame. I bought that of him when 
the mortgage on his farm was about to be 
foreclosed and I knew his wife had an in- 
curable disease. I took advantage of him in 
his trouble. 

I have lived my life, respected and honored. 
That is the only blight upon the years, my 
son, the only one. When I think what would 
have happened had I not taken the money, I 
shudder again. It could not have been right. 
I know God would have made another escape, 
had I been patient to wait. I don’t know, 
son, I don’t know. I just say to you, if you 
ever read this, it is better to face the worst 
that can come to you than to live a lie. 
I know my Heavenly Father has forgiven 
me but I can never forgive myself. 


John Martin groaned. What should he 
do? 

Should he tell the world of his father’s 
temptation and weakness? He had repaid 
every dollar and paid in anguish of spirit 
every day he lived. Surely he had paid. 

But Rosalee was sick. Would she die 
like her mother of a broken heart ? Would 
his own dear mother be able to stand the 
shock of seeing her idol whom she had 
made almost divine sink to a human level ? 

Would it be best for him to tell and 
save Rosalee and their love or should he 


be true to the memory of his father who 
died loved and respected by the whole 
community ? 

* * * 


Many a man commits one sin and makes 
atonement. Is it ever right to bring that 
sin to light again? You men and women 
of The Progressive Farmer family, you 
fathers and mothers and Johns and Rosa- 
lees, tell us what John ought to do from 
your viewpoint. For the best conclusions 
to this story, we will give a first prize 
of $10, a second prize of $5, a third prize 
of $3, and a fourth prize of $2. All 
answers must be in by September 30 and 
must not exceed 500 words. Address your 
letter to the Contest Editor, The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman, and be 
sure to write your name and address 
clearly on the first page of your letter. 

MRS. ALICE K. CRIPPS. 

Dougherty County, Ga. 
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| AUNT HET'S AUGUST TA K | 
By ROBERT QUILLEN | 


She Speaks Her Mind on Summer- 


time and Visiting Kinfolks 

UNT HET sat in a chair on her 

lawn, and her hands were strangely 
idle. This phenomenon and the peaceful 
expression of her face invited comment, 
and with the assurance born of long fa- 
miliarity I dropped into another rocker 
and sought information. 

“You look lazy,” I charged. 

“T’m clean tuckered out,” she answered 
rather grimly. “This is the first time I’ve 
had a chance to set and hold my hands in 
three mortal weeks. Company. Kinfolks,” 

“Heaven sends the guest,” I ventured. 

“Not kinfolks,” said Aunt Het. “Hot 
weather sends ’em. When it gets too hot 
to do their own cookin’, they pack up an’ 
go visitin’. I’ve got to run a free boardin’ 
house-an’ spend my days a-burnin’ up ina 
hot kitchen so’s they can have a little va- 
Nice old 





cation. Good old Aunt Het. 
Aunt Het. Nice old sucker. I’m tired 
of it. 


“Sometimes I wish our house didn’t 

have but one room so nobody couldn't 
visit us except for a day. 
._ “My face is so tired o’ smilin’ it feels 
plum’ stiff, an’ I’ve told so many lies try- 
in’ to be polite that I have to get Pa to 
call.the chickens for me. They won't be- 
lieve me no more. 

“Most o’ my chickens was et wp, 
though. And Ella’s brats busted two 0’ 
my china plates, an’ somebody scratched 
matches on the bedroom wall, an’ ever’ 
linen table cloth I’ve got is stained with 
somethin’ that most likely won’t come out. 

“An’ then on top of all that, Pa’s cousin 
Henry had a blow-out an’ helped hisself 
to our spare tire until he could get home, 
which means that’s the last of it, an’ his 
sister Clara borrowed ten dollars because 
one o’ the children got sick an’ ruined my 
new rug in the spare room an’ had to have 
a doctor. 

“Visitin’ kinfolks in summer time is 
like the itch, only worse. They're an af- 
fliction that don’t sound serious, but you 
don’t have a minute’s peace while they 
last.” 

“Well, it’s over,” I said cheerfully. 
“And maybe you'll get your reward m 
Heaven.” 

“This is heaven enough for me,” said 
Aunt Het; “just settin’. An’ knowin’ I 
don’t have to cook a hot supper. An’ 
knowin’ I don’t have to smile an’ talk 
like sugar wouldn’t melt in my mouth if 
Pa gives me any lip about cold victuals. 
All I want now for the rest o’ the sum- 
mer is just the privilege o’ livin’ in my 
own house without feelin’ like I was 4 
chambermaid in a free hotel.” 

(Copyright 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 
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Famous for Good Work 


In the John Deere “‘walker’’ you'll find 
the high quality features that have made 
John Deere plows famous—good work, 
light draft, long life. 


John Deere ‘‘B” 


Hardened soft-center steel moldboard 
turns clean furrows and scours perfectly 
in mixed sand and clay soils. The “B” 
has general purpose features that make it 
a handy plow for your farm. 


John Deere ‘“‘BR”’ 


The “BR” is the lander when it comes to 
“buckshot” or any other heavy soil. It 
pulls light, it is built for long service, and 
it does the work the way you want it done. 


See the “B” and the “BR” at 
your John Deere dealer’s. Write 
to John Deere, Moline, Illinois 
for free Folder No. BE-935. 




















. ‘1 >w I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


' I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand addres, 
ll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
y the post man only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he delive 
ers both packages, The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sate 
sed, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, es.) 
8. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1608-AMilwaukee. Wis. 














THE LIVERMON 
PEANUT - MACHINE 


Combs the peanuts from the vines with double 








spring teeth. No threshing. Easy, fast, clean 
picking. If you write today we will send you big 
Bulletin 1129. 

CARL R. LIVERMON CO. 
Box 76, ROXOBEL, N. C. 


























as foreman or active worker 

Jo on a good farm can be found 

by running a small classified 

ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
Party for the coming year. 
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WASTED TALENT 


By pure coincidence, Eversleigh had or- 
dered a parrot to be sent home on the same 
day that his wife had ordered a chicken to 
be sent ’round to the house. 

She had instructed the gardener to wring 
the bird’s neck as soon as it arrived. Un- 
fortunately, the parrot arrived first. 

When Eversleigh came home he was dumb- 
founded to discover that the parrot had been 
killed by mistake, and he took the gardener 
to task about it. 

“Biggs,” he exclaimed, “do you realize 
that that bird could speak three languages?” 

“Really?” Biggs was not impressed. “Then 
why the dickens didn’t he say something 
about it?”—Los Angeles Times. 


FAIR EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY 


There were two partners in the firm, and 
one of them happened to pass on. An em- 
ployee approached the surviving partner, with 
whom he was not exactly what you could 
call a favorite. 

“I am so sorry, sir, to hear of Mr. John’s 
demise, and I have come to ask if you 
wouldn’t like me to take his place.” 

“Yes, I should, very much,” was the reply, 
“if you can get the undertaker to arrange it.” 


NO WORDS TO WASTE 

Two farmers met on the road and pulled 
up. 
“Si, I’ve got a mule with distemper. What’d 
ye give that one of yours when he had it?” 

“Turpentine. Giddap.” 

A week later they met again. 

“Say, Si, I gave my mule turpentine aad 
it killed him.” 

“Killed mine, too. 


DAD KNEW HIM 
First Partner—“In what position does your 
son wish to enter the business?” 
Second Partner—“Well, so far as I can make 
out, he wants to start near the top and loaf 
upwards.”—Capper’s Weekly. 


WIDE DISCRETION 
“Well, now, what time do I have to git to 
work mornings?” asked the new hired man. 
“Any time you like,” responded Farmer 
Fumblegate, “‘so’s it ain’t later than half-past 
four.”—Kansas City Star. 


ONE WAY 
“Do you know any way to avoid tire trou- 
ble?” 
“You might buy a motor boat.” 


UNDER HIS HAT 


Tenderfoot—“I’m doing my best 
ahead.” 
First Class—‘‘You certainly need one.” 


Giddap.”’—Pointer. 


to get 


THE RIGHT DIRECTION 
Native—“Sahib, I saw a lot of tiger tracks 
about a mile north of here.” 

Hunter—“Good! Which way is south?” 








HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS _| 
By J. P. ALLE Y—Copyright, 1929, by | 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 








TROUBLE Bout FAS’ 
Livin’, You GINALLY 
RUNS OUTEN GAS A 
LONG WAYS FOM DE 
( FILLIN- STATION! 
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COTTON 22c. 


To any son or daugh- 











Mississippi farmer, 
we will pay 22 cents 
per pound for mid- 
dling cotton to be ap- 
plied on tuition in our 
College upon delivery 
of warehouse receipt. 
La "ig THIS OFFER IS 

i 3 : LIMITED. 


ACT NOW! 


Alabama’s Largest and Best 
Equipped Business College 


and Night Classes starting every week. 
866 Students enrolled last year. 


TUITION LOW, FULLY ACCREDITED 
Write for Free Large Catalog. 


Alverson Business College 
First Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Wen de bishop git to fraternizin’ wid 
dem big words in he sarmon, us has to 
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OU get intense heat from the 
Florence Oil Range without the 
handicap of smoke or unpleasant odor. 
The Florence has no wicks. You burn 
the vapor from kerosene (coal oil) mixed 
with heated air. 

The burner is short and close up to 
the stove top. The heat thus has no chance 
to escape into the kitchen for the blue 
flame is focused right on the bottom of 
the cooking vessel. 

This famous Florence principle of 
“focused heat” means not only clean, 
intense heat, but also great economy of 
fuel and a cool kitchen. And the Florence 
is absolutely safe. 

You will especially appreciate the 
Florence Oven. The “baker’s arch” and 


..no smoke or 
with focused 
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smell 
heat™ 


pornos heat distributor prevent food 
urning on the bottom. 

You can enjoy constant hot water by 
getting a Florence Automatic Water 
Heater. It operates under thermostatic 
control, with a pilot light, and requires 
no attention. The cost of kerosene is but 
a few cents a day. 

All Florence products are staunchly 
built and beautifully finished in different 
tones of enamel. They are sold by lead- 
ing hardware, furniture and department 
stores, 

Let us send you our new booklet 
“Shorter Kitchen Hours.” It not only 
tells about Florence products but con- 
tains useful recipes and a wealth of 
practical household information. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Department 144, Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities and Dealers Everywhere 


FLORENCE 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 













SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Lapse | and keep in your own pocket the 
— the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 

Savannah Feace & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-3 Ga. 
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NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
ones, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 





If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
a small classified ad to be 
run. The cost will be very 
little. 




















jes’ foller him at a distance!! 





This full size 54 Pc. Flower 
Basket and Gold Band Dinner Set is so 


pretty and colorful that you will fallinlove witb it 
at first sight. 
Premiums, given Absolutely Free. such as Furni- 
ture, Rugs, Silverware. Linens, Kitchenware, etc. 
You can furnish your home without cost. Simply 
take orders from your neighbors, while making 
friendly calls. for our big line of Household Sup- 
plies, Groceries, Toilet Articles. Soaps, Jewelry. etc. 


SEND NO MONEY—WE PAY THE FREIGAT. 

yj) We trust you. 
Mason catalog is Free and tells how to get the things 
for which you long. 
your spare moments into 
Happiness and Big Profit. 
If you order promptly we 
give you, besides Dinner Set, 
a full size 10 Pc. Silver Alu- 
minum Kitchen Set, Abso- 
lutely Free. 
and a Square Deal Guaran- 
teed. In Business since 1897. 


ae “a , al : 
Write Today for Big Free Catalog and Full Information 


Tho PERRY G.MASON CO. veer 878 Cincinnati 0. \ 


Itisonly one of many valuable Mason 












You have nothing to risk. The 
Turn 
E BESIDES 
NNERSET ) 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive, 


inch in table below. 


covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish te use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 


Additional 


Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





Edition— Cireulation— 
Georgia-Alabama 


xas 
Carolinas- Virginia . 
ae Valley. 


An 1 five editions. 








Display Rates— 
$6.50 per inch 
7.50 per inch 
9.50 per inch 
6.50 per inch 
4.50 per inch 
30.80 per inch 


Word Rate— 


6c a word 
word 
word 
word 
word 
word 











Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Farms For Sale or Rent 


Bale-to-acre land cheap: no fertilizer expense. Crop 
and rent terms, also some rent and sharecrop propo- 
sitions. Alluvial delta soil Arkansas, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana make you independent. Hurry for 1930! South- 
ern Alluvial Landowners Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


Alabama 
Several farms for sale with small cash payment, priced 
as low as $5 acre. Merchants & Farmers Bank, 
Gordo, Ala. 


For Sale.—Small or large tracts of farm lands, situ- 
ated on and near Alabama highway No. 41 and South- 
ern Railroad. W. ¥& Wedgworth, Wedgworth (Hale 
County), Ala. 











“interested in 
in the Sunny 
good health. 


Wanted.—To get in touch | with | people 
dairying, hogs, poultry and sheep raising 
South. All year-round climate, good water, 
Have a number of ideal farms with good pastures, some 
have flowing artesian wells on them. Will grow any- 
thing. Can be bought or rented cheap. Ozark Cham- 
ber of Commerce, H. B. Dowling, Secretary, Ozark, Ala, 


Wanted.—To get in touch with 
grazing land, who wants to engage 
tion and looking for an experienced 
furnish best of reference. College training. 
or breeding propositions. Salary or share basis. 
helt of Alabama preferred. Walter Sorrell, Kershaw, 
South Carolina. 


party having good 
in livestock produc- 
manager. “an 





Florida 
For Sale.—25 acre farm close to Fort 
orange grove. Priced right for quick sale. 


Krause, 224 W. Houston, Sherman, Texas, 


Myers, 5-acre 
Mrs. Viola 





Georgia 
the progressive town of Pavo, Ga. 


A nice home in 
McRae, _ Clanton, Ala 


Price $800. Write E L. 

For Trade.—Ten acres of land, 3 dwelling 
water, timber, filling station, good store building. 
R. L. Powell, Menlo, Ga, 

South Carolina 

South Carolina farms produce naturally fodized food 
products, vegetables and fruits. Tracts of fifty to five 
hundred acres may be purchased on attractive oe 
Write N. SB. Gamble, Box 1318, Columbia, 8. 


Plants 
Bulbs 


size Easter Lily bulbs. 
Mrs. QO. E. Zundel, 





S; good 
Write 








10 for $1.75; 100 


Blooming 
Point Clear, 


for $15; postpaid, 
Alabama. 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 
z Collards, Tomatoes: 200, 60c; 500, 
postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, 





Georgia. 
op 
$1. 





Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoe 200, 60c; 500, 
7. $2; postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, 





Reliable Georgia 
paid: 500, $1. 
Thomasville Plant Co., 


Collards; post- 
5,000, $5. 


and 
$1.10; 


grown Cabbage 
Collect: 1,000, 
Thomasville, 
Collard and Bermuda 
Grown on Lookout 
Mentone, Ala 





For Sale.—Cabbage, Tomato, 
Onion plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Mountain. Tennessee Plant Co., 

Cabbage plants and Collard plants now ready. All 
leading varieties. Prices by parcel post, postpaid: 500 
for $1.10; 1,000 for $2, By express, any quantity, $1 
per 1,000. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. P. D. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Now ready for imme- 
diate shipment. Price, postpaid: 500 for $1.10; 1,000 
for $2. By express, charges not prepaid: 500 for 75c; 
1,000 to 4,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 and over at 
$1 per 1,000. Piedmont Plant Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 








Flowers 


colored iris. The garden’s 
greatest beautifiers (including ‘‘Dream,’’ the best pink), 
labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for only 
$5. Color circular free. Tell your neighbors. A. B. 
Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


21 varieties gorgeous 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga. 


Seeds 


Cabbage Seeds, Onion Seeds.—Before buying, get 
our wholesale prices and save money. Good germina- 
tion guaranteed. 20 years in business. Reference, 
this paper. Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 





Large stock. 
Con- 











Clover 


per pound; 100 
Selma, Ala. 


Bur Clover, 10¢ pounds or more at 


Julien Smith, 


~ information. 
Rock 


Time to sow now. Free photographs, 
Address Originators Early Southern Burr Clover, 
Hill, S$ 





Flowers 


Texas Bluebonnet seed for fall planting; per package, 
twenty-five cents. Box 362, Brady, Texas. 


Oats 


Pure Carolina Fulghum Seed Oats. Bright, sound, 
clean and heavy. Secure some of these choice seed be- 
fore all are gone and grow pure seed to sell your neigh- 
bors. Will repay you many times over in better and 
earlier crops. Prices: under fifty bushels, 90c; over 
fifty bushels, 87%c; wire for car prices. Choice Abruzzi 
Rye, finest que'ity, at $2.25 bushel in ten bushel lots. 
All prices subject to change without notice. Wm. P. 
Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 8. C. 





Oats 
Choice seed Oats, Rye, Wheat, Vetch, Winter Peas, 
Barley, Clover. All varieties. Large or small lots. 
Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Company, Tennille, 
Georgia. 





Rye 
For Sale.—Abruzzi Seed Rye, recleaned, $1.50 bush- 
el; or thresher run l5c less. Bags 12 cents. Joseph 
E. Holland, Milford, Delaware. 


Abruzzi Rye from pedigreed seed. Sound, recleaned, 
securely bagged 2% bushel bags. $2.25 per bushel, 
delivered, 5 bushel lots. Cash with order. H. B. & 
Olin J. Salley, Salley, S. C. 








Spinach 
Bloomsdale Savoy Spinach; ee a 
Holland; 20c pound, any quantity. 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


direct from 
Rieder & 





Miscellaneous Seeds 
Vetch, Clovers, Grasses for cover crops and pastures. 
Free booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Vetch, $11. 75 hundred. Clovers, 
crops and pasture. 


Booklet free. 
ton, Ala. 


Tall Georgia 
5.10; Bearded Barley 


Athi anta, Ga, 
“Hairy Vetch, Austrian Winter Peas, Monantha Vetch, 
Italian Rye Grass and Nitragin inoculation. R. 


Bush, Albany, Ga. 

Oats. —Bright, | 
Also Rye, 
geburg, 8. 
alfa s 

pure, 
Concordia, 


Grasses for cover 
Lamberts, Darling- 


bag $4.65; Abruzzi 
Heard, Box 136, 


ia Rye, | 2% bushel _ 
$4.25. 


Geo. W. 


"Coker strain, 
Shuler & 


quality, 
Beans, etc. 


best 
Peas, 


~~ Fulghum 
90¢ bushel. 


seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. Sweet 
$3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Kansas. 


ie. 
93% 
owman, 


» Sale.—Two thousand bushels Fulghum Oats, 95¢ 
Abruzzi Rye, $2.25 bushel; second year from 
Ww Clark, Johnston, S. C 


is ile. —Imported Hairy Vetch, 13¢ in bag 
Austrian Winter Peas, 12c; Alfalfa, 30c; Rape, 9c; 
Abruzzi Rye, $2.25 bushel; 
Oats, $1. Athens 


lots; 
less than bag lots add lec. 
Mountain Rye, $2; Coker Fulghum 
Seed Company, Athens, Ga, 

All recleaned; 2% bushel bags. Fancy Rye. bushel 
$1.65; Abruzzi, $2.40. Hairy Vetch, per 100 pounds, 
$12. Austrian Peas, per 100 pounds, $12 Wire or 
write for special prices in large lots. Check with all 
orders. Immediate shipment. Lewis Seed Company, 
Rox 426, Memphis, Tenn. 


Buchanan's Abruzzi Rye 
Bushel $2.50. Rosen $1.60; 
Turf Oats, bushel 95c Fulghum, 
Red, 85ce. Imported Hairy Vetch, 
pounds $13. Austrian Winter Peas, 
pounds $13, Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, 
Tennessee. 


~ produces most 
Southern $1.50. Winter 
Appler and Texas 
pound lide; 100 
pound lic; 100 
Memphis, 


grazing. 





crops short. Prices will be high. Plant 
Saving crops. Rye, 2% bushel bag; West- 
Rosen, bag $4.65; Abruzzi $5.25. Oats: 
3urt, Rust Proof, bag 5 bushels, $5; 
Peanuts: farmers’ stock seed or 
roasting, Alabama Runners, 100 pound bag, $4.2 
Small White Spanish $5.25, Above f.o.b. TH sd: 
points. Postpaid: Rape, Dwarf Essex, 5 pounds $1. 
Turnip seed: Seven Top, Purple Top, Globe, Frost 
King, 5 pounds $1.50. Cash with order. Goff Mer- 
cantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


All grain 
forage money 
ern, Tennessee, 
Fulghum, Appler, 
Winter Turf $8. 


” Poulter end Eges 
Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks 
Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 


Mathis 
breeds, $7.50 hundred up. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis 
Kansas. 

Certified chicks { from 200 egg zg cockerels. Blood tested. 
Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all. Live 
delivery. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 101, 
Brenham, Texas. 

,Accredited Chicks, 64%c up. Big, healthy, quick ma- 
turing money makers. Two weeks guarantee to live. 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Lox 
625, Clinton, Mo. 

Big husky 
Shipped c.o.d. 
guaranteed. Get 
Hatchery, Box 8-3, 





. only “6c 1 uD, 
on time 
Superior 


guaranteed | to live, 
certified. Arrival 
catalogue. 


chicks, 
Superior 
our big free 
Windsor, Mo. 


“Hi Quality” Chicks Only. —ANl our yur chicks a are from 
Alabama accredited and inspected flocks. Reds, Barred 
Rocks and White Leghorns. Write for prices and 

-atalogue. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 


Our fall chic cks will make you money. Strong and 
sturdy chicks from the choicest flocks in the state. 
“‘Eggline Quality’ inventi- 


chicks have a reputation, 
gate it. Write today. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Flor- 
ence, Ala. 


Baby Chicks 
sands weekly 
$12, 100. Giants: 
ed $11, Postage prepaid. 
ments; c.o.d. if desired. 
amounts. Pullets for sale. 
South Carolina. 

Here’s a Bargain.—Big, | 
hatched chicks. Per 100: White or Brown Leghorns 
and heavy mixed, $9; Reds, White or Barred Rocks, 
$10; White or Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, $11. Rush your order. 100% alive, prepaid. 
Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 114, Wellsville, 
Missouri. 


liveable chicks; T? 

Orpingtons, Wyandottes 
Leghorns and heavy mix- 
Juarantee prompt ship- 
Special quotations larger 
Capital Farms, Columbia, 





Big, healthy, 
Reds, Rocks, 
$14, 100. 


Strong, livable, electric 





Rhode Island Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, $13.50 hundred. Jersey 
Black Giants, Light Brahmas, $16.50 hundred. White 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns and Anconas, $10.50 hun- 
dred. Heavy breeds mixed, $11.50 hundred. Postage 
paid, 100% live delivery guaranteed. Shipments now. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 


Plymouth Rocks 
Holterman strain Barred Rock cockerels, 


Lee Smith, Dawson, Ala. 


For Sale.—White Rock coc kerels, , 14 weeks old, 
each, M. C. Barlow, Kings Creek, N. C. 


” Uheesteake 
Berkshires 


Best breeding. 


tarred Rocks, White Rocks, 


$12.50 hundred, 





$1.50 each. 


, $1. 50 


Berkshires. Tendle 


Tenn. 


Duroc-Jerseys 
guaranteed. 


Registered ¢.o.d. 
Mills, Middleton, 





Registered Durocs.—Immune, Wayside 
Farms, Sonerville, Tenn. 

Finest 
croft Farm, 


; registered Durocs; pigs, gilts, sows. Beech- 


Bellbuckle, Tenn. 
cholera immune Duroe | pigs, . Jersey cows. 
Somerville, Tenn. 





Rezistered 
W. T. Loggins, 





Guinea Hogs 


Juinea Hogs males cheap. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala, 


Hampshires 


boars; fall 
Gayoso Fi 


male and fe- 
Horn Lake, 


pigs, 
irms, 


Hampshires.—Service 
male; bred spring gilts. 
Mississippi 


Poland- PChieos 


gilts, three months, 


aia ad; cholera 


China 
dollars. 
Irwinton, 

Big “bone “type, regis- 
Four months 
School, 


black Poland 
twelve fifty; males, ten 
immu: ed Nat Bacon, Jr., 

Poland China _ gilts for sale. 
tered, cholera immune, free from worms. 
old, $10. Madison County Agricultural High 
Camden, Miss. 


Big bone 





Aberdeen-Angus 


Angus cattle. H. A, Sanford, 


For Sale 
Mocksville, 


Registered 


Jerseys 
Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms. Rt. 5. Birmingham, Ala. 


Sheep 


Shropshire rams on approval. 
land, Illinois 





Donald Green, Oak- 





Leghorns: 
delivery. 


English 
Live 


Reduced!—Barred Rocks, Reds, 
100, $9; heavy mixed $8; prepaid. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Lowest prices anywhere on big, plump, healthy, state 
accredited chicks. 100% alive. $1 books order. ad- 
ing breeds. Quality Farms, Box 118, Wellsville, Mo. 


Feeder lambs and breeding ewes. 8. 8S. Boyer, 


Smithfield, Texas. 





Horses—Mules—Jacks 
For Sale.—Percheron colts. Press Whitman, 
tersville, Ala. 


Gun- 








POCO OS- ~~. 


This Classified Ad 
Produced 100 Replies 





Reliable white woman 
farm. 
room. 


Mrs, Gilmer, 


house 
Pay $40 per month with board and comfortable 
Louisa, 


help on large poultry 


Va. 





Mrs. W. B. Gilmer advertises in 


Farmer because she gets results. 
is guaranteed to be reliable. 


Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Gentlemen:—It may interest you to know that our last 
ad. in Progressive Farmer wanting help was very successful 
I received over 100 applications from 

REVE 


in producing replies. 


which a number proved very desirable, 
WAS TRUE IN SEVERAL OTHER PAPERS 


Find Help or a Position 


This is the time of year to look around for capable help for your farm. 
let a Progressive Farmer Classified Ad. find the 


The rate is so little for the large circulation that it will surprise 


wanting to change your position 


place you want. 


you how economically and quickly you can find what you want. 


for the next issue. 


See Rates at Top of This Page 


the Classified Ad. 
She is in good company, 
Read what she 


department of Progressive 
too, for every advertiser 
wrote to us: 


Louisa, Va. 


HE 


If you are 


Mail your ad. today 








The Progressive Farm 
Dogs 


For Sale—Coonhound puppies; also dandy squirrel dog, 
W. D. Frazee, Burnham, Mo. 





$< 
best imported ae 
Minn. 


Females $10; 
Elmore, 


30 registered Police pups; 
cheap. David Schmidt, Cologne, 


Purebred Police Puppies 
Shipped c.o.d, Tilmer Thompson, 


Collie Puppies.—High 
Males six dollars; females 
Sneed, Rt. 6, Troy, Ala. 


‘males Te 
Minn. q 

——. 
stock and real beauties 
dollars. Homer Wy, 


class 
four 





Hounds; trial; c.o.d. ; fur finder, 
ollar name 


Catalog. 


Hundred Hunting 
Running Fit, other remedies, $1. 
Horns $2. Feed $5. Agents wanted. 
kaskia, M37, Herrick, Illinois. 


Kas- 





"Miscellaneous 
Boys Wanted 


!—We pay big money for Frogs, Worms, Bugg, 
Day Fish Co., Port Huron, Mich, 


———— 


Boys 
Price list 10c. 





Corn Harvesters 

poor man’s price—only 
Free catalog sh 
Salina, Kang. 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., 





Farm Machinery 
The Cook Ditcher will do your terracing job right 
Priced low. Turner Ditcher Co., Box 2445, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 





Honey 


pure extracted Honey. Excellent 
$1.10; six 10-pound pails $6. H, 
College, Natchitoches, La. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6¢. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala 

Trial Offer.—Send 15¢ with any size roll film te 
six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5e, 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 
developing of roll films. High glossy prints, | 

Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agenty, 5 
Ala. 


flavor. 
Sud- 


Bees’ best 
10-pound pail 
bury, Normal 





White Ca, : 








e 
Bir- 





Free 
4c to 6c 
Birmingham, 





Paten ~ 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Carea 
linean). Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


~ Patents.—Time counts in applying for “patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Inventi 
form. No charge for information on how to pr 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, M13) 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. 


Pea Shellers 


Write for particulars. 
Sophia, N. C 





Shellers. 
J. W. Coggins | Co., 


Green Pea 
trial offer. 





Schools and Colleges 


help you qualify at once for @ 
Write 0 P 


Let Mr, Ozment 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Tobacco 


Rest Red Leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.80. 
ing, 10 pounds $1.50. You pay postage. 
bacco Pool, Martin, Tenn, 


Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 p * 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. ax 

Leaf best quality. Chewing) 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. Farmers, Bardwell, BR 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, july 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best emaie 
ing, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, 

Leaf Tobacco, Guaranteed. — Chewing, 
12 pounds $2; smoking, 10 pounds $1. 
Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Mi 


Good smok~ 
Collier To- 








Tobacco.—Guaranteed 
$2.50; 
United 








Natural 
pounds $1; 
pipe free. 
ray, Ky. 


Help, Situation Wante 


years of expefien 
J. BR. 








Wanted.—Job as farm manager; 
Best of reference and satisfactory service. 
Rt., Quitman, Ga. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to ™ 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automo 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free be 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Na 
Tennessee. 

What are you going to do with your time after & 
crops are housed? We will help you prepare to 
the best paying business in the country if you 
start now. There are thousands of big paying posit 
all over the country waiting for competent men 
women to fill them. Write today for free parti 
The Auxiliary Salesman, P. O. Box 1458, 
North Carolina. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
We start you without*a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. 

tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 
yet Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articles. 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendetm) 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all a 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Ce. 
701, Amsterdam, N, Y. 

















Soaps, Extracts, 





D 








Agents.—Earn as much as $30 each week taking #8 
ders for LaJac beauty creations and household 
No experience or money required. Write for free 
ples. Keystone Laboratories, Department X, 
Tennessee. 





Selling Shirts of all kinds, 
Hosiery, Sweaters, Playsuits, © 
alls, Pants, Raincoats, Leather Coats. Outfit 
Experience unnecessary. Nimrod Co., Dept. 11, 
28, Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


3i¢ money daily, 
jackets, Underwear, 





Bonus besides. Sell finest | 
All styles. Big profits. Credit 
Auto furnished to pre 
Betterknit Hosiery, 


Agents, big money. 
guaranteed Hosiery. 
Spare time satisfactory. 
agents. Write for sales plan. 
Silk 3837, Columbus, Ohio. 
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ADVERTISE in the PROGRES 
FARMER FOR RESULTS# 
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h Care- 
Bldg., 


od smok- 
llier To- 
5 pounds 

$1; @ 


( hewing, 


petience, 
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Markets 


averdag ! ! jnated market 





fhe j of the the |i 


Fs | 


r gia shipp 


Vo. 1 Spanish, s/ 
r»bblers 

verage, 

medium, naitve 
sh firsts, doz. 


2 red winter, bu. 
? mixed, bu.... 
white, bu.... 
1 timothy, ton... 
yo York:— 
middling, spot, 1b. . 187. I 
potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbi....... 35 3.50 
i. ee . 35 1.50 
+, good to fancy, bk 1.50 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEA 
Cents 


AGO THIS WEEK 


, pound 
Yirginia, bushel 





Cotton Prices: Premiums for 
I ties Reales ions ag 
ricu Itur¢ 
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Our Weekly Jermon 


¥/ 
/ 


by W HOLLAND DD 


Wealth in Waste 


ro 
i 1 
not | 


intled ch 


ea 


he | 
utomobile. 


reason. I said, “Y 
have a large ma- 
hi her« ‘i 
J. W. HOLLAND plied, “Some 
going to 
clean out all this wa junk and sell it.” Tinie 
These discarded articles were not of 
$reat valuc, but their presence there 
vealed a habit of mind that would kill One 


profit Q 


: . , i wilder: 
is commoner than the custom “tcl 
I have a 


lippings 


vaste to swamp us 
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~ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS kitchen work ee 
DIMMS SOVEREIGN STRAINS | £028 for ber family. 


ick: Tar r Barron Le Parks Rocks, Fishel 
‘ hite Rocks. Rucker Reds, Pisi el W t jvers P aad 
Irpinet oy ~ ; PREE we find a little 


DRUMM EGG FARMS. HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
—— 








¢ aad 





| 


est breeds; $1.{0 down piaces order 
bay ong an the rest. Chicks delivered 
time. Write for catalog | 


any 
< Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky.| 


oe ey rag 3S CHICKS C.0.D. otueopssine SS 
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PUREBERD POULTRY “Whatsocver things are 


meusands of eight-week-old pulleta, Also hatching eggs. 
abnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
inners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Coa special price bulletin free. I ship cod. | 47,0) 4): , 
FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan : ‘/iese tings. 


wAatosenes thir igs are sii 





empty, the cheap 
things that waste our 
ctice the 


that the prayers we utter when 
moment of vacant time 
> most potent prayers in the world 


the 


things are went whatsoever things 


WHITE LEGHORNS 8° ,At& “ALES | ore just, cwhatsnever *thinas a 


each - loaded a 
whatsoever 


c pure, 


things are of good report—Think on 


FLY-TOX 

















DEVELOPED AT MELLON INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH SY REX RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


KILLS FLIES, MOSQUITOES, 
MOTHS, 


BUGS, 


ROACHES. BED 
ANTS, ETC. .cec 


Neu 

pe 1 fume- 
itne 
fragranee 


Small picture shows FLY-TOX 

manager watching test. He 

could stay inside during test as 
FLY-TOX is harmless to 


people. 


The makers of FLY-TOX raise a vast 
army of insects to the highest state of 
vigor, to be placed inthe FLY-TOX 
“Chamber of Death” to prove with 
absolute certainty the killing power 


of FLY-TOX before it is sold to you. 








ANIMAL SPRAY 


Repelsandkills flies, mosquitoes, fleas and lice... won’t 
irritate the skin... keeps hair nice and glossy... will 
not clog sprayer. Protect livestock against insect tor- 
ment ... use STOCKAID, the scientific animal spray. 














Literature 


Mere Doilars per Cow per Year 
Improve Your Herd ti tuescdness to your herd. A ‘wood 
Helstein bull will etart you on the read to greater dairy profits. 

= Extension Service 
The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF ete 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Hiinois 


Send for 











Pattern Department 











cape is the very 


lengths 

rom the great fas! look ve togethe 

y be used with : 

} es Size 

figured 
39-inc} 

louse 

1 the skirt 


becbm 


ilarly 

ample propor 

a d material is chos 

well to remember that those 

with small figures are more in favor 


2923—What little girl Il not want a suit than the very large designs. The 


“just like mother’s’’? Trim and pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 


youthful, such a suit will solve the 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust. 
school frock problem with equal sat- Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
isfaction to daughter and mother. material with % yard of 12-inch con- 
This is an excellent model for using trasting and 1% yards of 334-inch lace. 
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Tiolene 
Motor Oil 
Lasts Longer 


Tractors, trucks and cars demand 
motor oils that will stand up un- 
der terrific heat. Tiolene 100° per 
cent super-Pennsylvania Motor Oil 
does that—it is good for a thou- 
sand miles to the crankcase fill, and 
gives more miles of sure, safe lu- 
brication when ordinary oils thin 
down. Tiolene adds years of miles 
to any car. It is made from the 
highest quality Pennsylvania crude 
Your Woco-Pep dealer has the cor 
rect weight for any car, truck or 
tractor. The best is always cheaper 
in the end, and Tiolene is the best 
Motor Oil you can buy. 





Here’s what Thousands 
of Southern Farmers Know from 
Money Saving Experience 


UNNING a farm costs plenty and we have yet to meet a business man en- 

R gaged in farming who wasn’t interested in cutting down his operating 

costs. Even the matter of saving money on the Motor Fuel and Oil used 

in operating the farm truck, tractor, or family car, can run into a tidy sum and 
the difference can either be banked or used for other purchases. 


If you are among the thousands of Southern farmers who are now using Woco- 
Pep, the King of Motor Fuel, that does what gasoline CAN’T do, and its smooth 
running-mate, Tiolene 100% super-Pennsylvania Motor Oil, you will recognize 
the following statements. If you have never used the Twins of Power—Read 
these facts—Try these products and you will save money. 


Woco-Pep is an established leader in the South because it is a perfect Motor 
Fuel. It’s better 7 ways. It will give you more miles per gallon. It will give 
you more power for the car or truck. It is quick starting—in any weather— 
requiring less use of the choke, less dilution of oil in your crankcase, and less 
drain on your battery. It will give you all the speed you can safely use. IT IS 
ANTI-KNOCK—it BURNS CLEAN—AIll Value—No Waste—It cuts OUT—not 
down—expensive carbon removal bills. All of these points combine to give 
you much more for your money. 


If You Will Make this Test Today 
You'll Save Money! 


Drive up to the nearest Woco-Pep Dealer. 
Get a filling of Woco-Pep Motor Fuel on our 
absolute recommendation. You will have a 
surprise coming to you. At the same time 
you might care to ask the filling station oper- 
ator for the names of some of his Woco-Pep 
customers. Chances are he will give you the 
names of a dozen or more of your neighbors 
who will cheerfully tell you that their ex- 
perience with Woco-Pep matches our claims 
for its Superiority. 


WOCO-PEP Service Stations are found on busy 
street corners, in villages and towns, along State 
Roads and National Highways in six Southern 
states. There is always a friendly dealer near you 
who sells lots of Woco-Pep because he knows that 
this Motor Fuel saves money for his customers 
and friends and brings them back for more. 











